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BOOKS FOR THE MUSICAL SEASON. 
WAGNER AND HIS WORKS 


The Story of His Life, With Critical Comments 
By HENRY T. FINCK 


With portraits. 2 volumes, crown 8vo. $4.00 


‘It is a pleasure to say that he bas written the story of Wagner's life and works with most admirable clearness, vigor, pictu- 
| resqueness, and variety. In these qualities and in the compilation and ordering of facts, his work stands easily at the head of the 
| Wagner biographies. His nervous energy and frank fearlessness of statement make his volumes extremely readable, ”— 


ee“ OW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC 


Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art 


By H. E. KREHBIEL. Illustrated. {2mo. Net, $5.25 
‘Rarely, if ever, have I read a book which impressed me from the first words of the introduction to the last chapter so vividly 
| as being the right thing said in the right manner. I heartily commend this helpful and stimulating book to all real lovers of music.” 
—Mr. Walter Damrosch. 
‘It is written in a clear and untechnical style. 
| has some amusing remarks on the errors made by literary men when they write about music, 
| tains information that every student of music ought to have.’’—Henry T. Finck in The Nation. 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? 


Suggestions to Persons Desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art 
By W. J. HENDERSON. 2mo. Net, $1.00 


** He has a facile, easy, but incisive style, a happiness of illustration, and a marked ability for condensation that makes his book 
decidedly interesting and profitable. . . . In fact, the book is extremely successful in attaining its purpose.”—New York Com- 


MUSICIANS AND MUSIC LOVERS 


By WILLIAM F. APTHORP. i2mo. $1.50 
‘Books of sound and readable musical criticism are rare, and we commend Mr. oy ary essays as one of the best books of 
itsclass. . . . Sensible, well put things, abound in these essays, and a touch of humor is not lacking. . . A longer review than 
the present would be needed to do justice to the acuteness, the insight, and the genuine musicianly feeling of this volume.”—Chicago 


sag THE WAGNER STORY BOOK 


Firelight Tales of the Great Music Dramas 


By WILLIAM HENRY FROST. Illustrated. {2mo, $1.50 


‘He has done with this material what every creative artist does with the crude stuff which he finds at hand in nature. He has 
melted it over, moulded it anew, enriched it with the original designs drawn from his own stores, and made it subserve new purposes. 
The stories, moreover, are not those of the dramas as they appear on the printed page, but as they move past the senses on the stage, 
charming eyes and ears, stimulating the emotions and quickening the fancy.”—New York Tribune. 


Mr. Krehbiel is at his best in academical discussions; . . . he also 
The aim is excellent, and it con- 





MUSIC AND MANNERS 
IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 
By H. E, KREHBIEL. i2mo. $5.50 


‘**Music and Manners’ is a book that not only gives present 
delight; it is one that will be read again and again with renewed 
appreciation, and with a constantly growing admiration for the 
art concerning which Mr. Krehbiel writes, and for the art of the 
writer himself.”—Mr. Philip Hale in the Musical Record. 


MUSIC: HOW IT CAME TO BE WHAT ITIS 
By HANNAH SMITH. i2mo. Net, $/.25 

‘It will not only give pleasure to scholars of music . . . 
but also to the non-professional it will appeal, because it presents 
a wonderful history with the absorbing fascination of a fairy- 
tale.”—Boston Advertiser. 





CHOPIN AND OTHER MUSICAL ESSAYS 


By HENRY T. FINCK. I2mo. $1.50 


‘* Marked by originality of thought and boldness of treatment. 
Mr. Finck bas written a book which will command admiration in 
all quarters. It is an exceptionally valuable contribution to 
American musical literature.".—New York Evening Post. 


MUSIC AND POETRY. 


By SIDNEY LANIER. i2mo. $5.50 
“ All of it is manifestly the work of a man of gifted taste and 
much of it is of permanent value in the fleld of criticism.”— The 
Outlook. 
“The book is fall of life, freshness of view, scholarly appre- 
ciation, and true musical spirit.”— Boston Advertiser. 





Scribner's New List of Musical Books (184 pages), 
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containing works in every department of musical 


literature, sent free upon application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS "ii" 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 
[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second 
class mail-matter, } 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada: to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Addreas-Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
Rade by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
oy order, payable to ‘‘Publisher of the Na- 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 791, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page or 
top of column. Cuts are not inserted on the first 


page. 
A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 


page, $#l. 
4 page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 


epect, 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M- 


DISCOUNTS. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
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Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, and in 
London of B, F. Stevens, 7 uare, Ame- 


Trafalgar Sq 
rican Newspaper Agency, 15 King William Street, 
Strand, W. ©. 
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MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
Pea fee girte: —86th year will begin September 

28,1 se LEFEBVRE, | ie ng 
Miss E. D. Huntey, A ipal 








aay: MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
7. TIMOTHY S SCHOOL ra Girls re- 


pens September 23, 1898. Pre for College. 
Heads « of School. Miss M. C, CaRTER, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 





ASSACHUSETTS, Bosto! 
OSTON UNI VERSIT Y Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SaMUEL C. BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 9 Channing St. 
‘HE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Kexry, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbur 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or eaatnee Indl- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for ome. poys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, 8. 





N nw York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL.—The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG Y'S AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Students prepared for college. 





ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
LVE ‘School for Girls. Established in 1848, Circular on 
application. Opens. Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Lawrence Scientific School 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Civil Engineering. Chemistry. 
Mechanical Engineering. Geology. 
Electrical Engineering. Biology. 
Mining and Metalllurgy. General Science. 
Architecture. For Teachers of Science. 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for 
Medi F&chools). 
For Descriptive Pamphlet, apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 

N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, [ass. 
The Second Term now open. 23d Year. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
Pomy aa and decorative design, and also in artistic ana- 
yee Forepoctive. Principal instructors: F.W. Ben- 
‘arbell, and Philip Hale vawing and Paint- 

ini si, Mrs. William or (Decorative B. L. 
Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson (Anatomy), ‘and A. 
. Cross (Perspect ive). Pupils are allowed the use 
~ the galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving 
detailed information, address 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 








Teachers, etc. 


RETIRED COLLEGE PROFE a 
sor takes a few pupils in English; giv e8 rec 
cal instruction in Rhetoric and Composit! on, mesh 
Literature and Criticism. Faxing exteers 96 vised. 
had experience in editin fers to former Hy 
Address R. L. B., care of the Nation. 


von TH GERMAN LADY, HAVD- 

g German and French diplomas best testimo- 

pials dP Prominent families in Germany, and high New 
pore references, seeks a position as teacher in a private 
ee Mr. Wm. ERDTMANN, 120 
‘01 





ora echool, 
way, New York. 


| Axe RIEN NCED LADY TEACHER 

snd’ mesion” Will chaperone pugits ov Coke tatbe tl 

gentleman's house. hest references Address 
ITERATURE a ARMONY, Office of the Nation. 





School hivuctes: 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Go, Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 124 o1 ath § St., Washington. 
i | bad ave. New York. 414 ,Minneapolis. 
» Denver. 525 any n Bk. ,LosAngeles 


878 378 Wotesh Ae Ave., 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all es with competent teachers. Assists teache 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P, FRENCH Manager, © 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 


AGENCY. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Dblished 1855. 8 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Chicago. 825 M’kt St. San Francisco. 














Tours. 
For the Winter 


Go To BERMUDA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


For Wiote West Indies 


PRETORIA, 3,300 Tons, Jan. 12 and Feb. 16 
MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Feb 4. 


Including Bermuda and Porto Rico. 


Duration of Cruise about 32 Gore 20 days in the Tro- 
pics. For Pamphiets and full nformation, send to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, QUEBEC 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, L’T’D, 

39 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS =, es SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
HERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 

all the year. Modern conveniences. 


0 
ferences. Illustrated —, on application. 
ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





Best re- 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WELDON, with their 9th Annual Class 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Tour. Restricted ; highest re 
ferences. Address THE MOORINGS, Lock HAVEN, Pa 





We buy and sell bills of exchange to and 
make Cable Transfers of money on Europe, 
Australia and South Africa; also make 
collections and issue © ommercial and 


LETTERS 
OF 

CREDIT. Travellers’ Credits, available in all parts 

of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS& CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SIGHTS AND SCENES 
IN IRELAND. 

Tr eg te a 
For sale by all booksellers. 


Cassell & Company, Limited 


zand 9 West 18th St., New York. 








1 vol., 














THE AMERICAN COLLEGE .IN 
AMERICAN LIFE. 


8vo, $1.50. 


thought 
learning 


By Cuarxes F. Tawra. 


“ This volume is the outcome of the dee 
ont i ap lence of an educator 0 
and high repute in his profession, and the book is 
filled with information that renders it peculiarly 

valuable for reference.""—-The Cambridge Tribune. 


G. P. Purwam’s Sons, 27 West 28d Street, New York. 





OUR YEARS’ ACADEMICAL 
Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 
to leas than —_! year by private ginstenctign. 


Pamphlet 
eased Belleville, mH. 


Oa iy S W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


The Organizer and for 8 Years Principal 


of a highly successful boys’ school in the Middle Weat 
seeks engagement either for the toy ms yeet eS ‘or next 








Teacher i in iat departments. 84 Ory en = 
furnished on request. Address BOX , care the 





Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L. C, Boname, 258 South 16th St., Philadelphia 
on a cavetuniy | ded course, neeting requirements for 
tion at college. Practice in conversa- 
to “roy thors drill in Frosenctatice and Grammar. 
Ed on: “ A well-made series. Teac 
ers and pupils will find the three books helpful and in- 
teresting. 


KIN DERGARTEN supPLies 


at ca 8 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Htome Lite Insurance Co. 





GEORCE E. IDE, President. 
No. 256 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY IsT, 1899. 


ASSETS admitted by the Insurance Department State of New York ............. Wee wcdsindotenwe $10,559,150 87 
LIABILITIES: Value of outstanding insurance........ 0.0.0.0... cccccccecececes $8,759,542 00 
Value of Dividend Endowment Accumulations (deferred dividends) 527,066 00 

Ce es Riad a ethds dei pecicnde cabeens venwestevcenbarens 119,574 85— 9,406,182 85 

SURPLUS on basis of Assets admitted by the New York Insurance Department. ... $1,152,968 03 

INSURANCE IN FORCE..........0sseeeeeees vaeteeeseepevel $45,574,381 00 

DR da 6 ad bine a's dd aw wale 060k) dows cb G4u Oh eel Guebeedwdceieceesececnteni $1,731,725 03 

ey GO MINOEI NS, oar acnacecadevesuiesicadévecnenedeceescnen 480,340 88 

TOES pe BE CEE AAD We RC MEE LS TE GE» A becle $2,212,085 91 

DISBURSEMENTS IN 1898: Total Payments to Policy-holders...............0ccccceececceecceces $1,126,848 01 

' Other Disbursements ...... Nc Wbakhadd dguwe sone duedew exes awa «ees» §45,3897 23 

, pplchihntedintndeiinknnehssoniubabebediv caches akin’ cna $1,672,245 24 


GAIN IN ASSETS. GAIN [N SURPLUS. GAIN IN NEW BUSINESS. GAIN IN PREMIUM INCOME. GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE. 





(#™ The present vaiue of Deferred Dividends is treated as a Liability and amounts to $§27,066. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
PF. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice-President. 


W. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel, 





Old Books. Rare Books. 
Choice Books. Quaint Books. 
Typography. Topography. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
be the most original and interestin ng list issued. 
364 pages, 8vo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 
Portraits, and Title-pages, post free, 6s. (which sum 
is deducted from the first pure of 80s). 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 


Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Haymarket, 
_ St. James, London, ; 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 


Knackfuss’ Series of Mono- 
graphs on Artists. 


Richly Llustrated. 
JUST OUT. 
I. Raphael, $1.50. II. Holbein, $1.50. 


Others preparing. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 812 Broadway, N.Y. 
PUBLISHERS. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 


Rare Early English Literature, Rerly Printed Books in 

Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings, rare Prints 

and Amogreens ete. Only fine specimens ore Seoit with. 
EW BOND 8 EET, LONDON, E 


ronounced to 








OOK S.—All Out-of-print Books s 

no matter on what subject. tenes tee the 
world over as the most spent ders extant. 
Please state wants. BAKER'S GREAT. "ROOK SHOP, 
1¢- 16 Joba Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 


Leiiiee Weekly 
ae 


cutphied, 


Books issued 


A. Ww. HAGEMANN, oNeie Rtl ae vere 





Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
Epirep BY THE FacuLty OF PoLitrical SCIENCE 


Vek. X. 


or CoLtumpiA UN 


SIVERSITY. Number 2 


Rhode Island 
and the Formation of the Union. 


By FRANK GREENE BATES, Ph.D., Somertmme FeLLow tv American History, AssisTant PROFESSOR OF 
HISTORY AND POLITICAL Science, ALFRED UNIVERSITY. 


The Buffalo Express describes this series as: 


Paper, 8vo. Price $1.50. 


‘ Valuable contributions logically written and thorough.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Copyricnat Orrice, Wasntneton, D.C.) 
1898. No. 64,037,—To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the 12th day of November, 1808, Martz CayYLor of 
New York City has deposited in this office the title of a 
book, the title or description of which is in the follow. 
ing words, to wit: * Joseph and His Friend. 
Pennsylvania. By Bayard Taylor. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons,” the right whereof she claims as owner fn 
conformity with the laws of the United States respect- 
ing copyrights. 
(Signed) JOHN RUSSEL YOUNG, 
Librarian af Congress. 
In renewal from November 12, 1898. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


= aio Louis Ferdinandstrasse, Berlin (Germany). 


uy at beat terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
sicOND” rit AD 'D BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PE RIODL 

ALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 
yt hopmeres unity for Libraries, Professors, and Stu- 
dents. Catalogues on application. Beat references. 


FRENCH BOOKS “S"s8ex" 


at wo. 2. SENEINS’, 
851 seer “Avene g, 
hire Complete Catalogue on aa 5 ‘ 
GaAs OumLee 4 o:. FOREIGN BOOKS 
Im fons from Europe. 


Building, corner 
Catalogues on applicaticn 
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Burton's Arabian Nights. 


“HE BURTON SOCIETY will print, for private 
circulation among ite members, a facsimile of 
the original edition of Burton's Arnansian Niewts. 


Full particulars on application. 


18 Barth Block, - = = Denver, Colo. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave., between 38th and 30th Sts, New York. 
Importers of Foret Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s Britieh suth Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
matied on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as few ees 


ae. ag 
LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS. 


Before buying booka, write for quotations. 
assortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10 cent stamp 

P. EB. GRANT, Books, 

23 W.42p Sr., NEW YORK. 

{ Mention Label nulmortisement ana veceina a @ Mscownt,| 


IVING AGE INDEX, 
f< Subscribers 
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FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
seal CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE > 
Vol. I. $2.50 By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON Two Vols. 
vo.1. From the Settlement by the Gauls to just read 
the Death of Louis XV. ene 
Vol Il. ln Preparation. 


Mr. Watson's treatment of history is from a new and entirely modern point of view. 


The well-known poli- 


tical leader says in his Preface that it has been his purpose to Jay before his readers ‘‘ a clear narrative of the gra- 


dual development of a great people. . ... 


to note the varying forms of government, to trace the ancient origins 


of modern laws and customs, to mark the encroachments of absolutism upon popular rights. to describe the long 
continued struggle of the many to throw off the yoke of the few to emphasize the corrupting influence of the 
union between Church and State; to illustrate once more the bl:ghting effects of superstition, ignorance, blind 
obedience, unjust laws, confiscation under the disguise of unequal taxes, and a systematic plunder year by year of 
The author is in very keen sympathy with the mass of the people, and for 
the first time we have the historlcal point of view of the laborer and mechanic told in a style that is bold, racy, 


the weaker classes by the stronger.”’ 


and unconventional. 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES 
Henry A. Wise 


The Life of Henry A. Wise. By his 
Grandson, Barron H. Wisk, of the 
Richmond, Virginia, Bar. 

Ready in February, $2.50 

Prominent in the history of the South, Minister 
to Brazil, Momber of Congress during exciting 
times, and Governor of Virginia at the time of the 


John Brown raid, his Life is of unusual value and 
interest. 


Cavour 
By the Countess Evetyn MarrineNnco 
CrsarkEsou. Foreign Statesmen Series. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 75 cents 


Della Rocca 
The Autobiography of a Veteran: 1807- 
1893. By General Count Enrico DeEt- 
LA Rocca. Translated from the Italian 
and Edited by Janrer Ross. Portrait. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50 


Michael Faraday 
His Life and Work. By Sirvanus P. 
Tuompson, D.S.C,, F.R.S, With a 
Portrait and other Illustrations. Cen- 
tury Science Series. 
1amo, cloth. Price, $1.25 


IN PRESS 


R. H. Quick 


The Life and Remains of Rev. R. H. 
Quick. Edited by F. Srorr, Editor of 
The Journal of Education (London), 

Cloth, cr. 8vo. /n Press 





It is a vigorous and democratic presentation of history. 





HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 





The History of Mankind 


By Professor FrrepricH Ratrzeu. Trans- 
lated from the Second German Edition 
by A. J. Burter, M.A. With colored 
Plates, Maps, and Illustrations, Vol- 
ume ITI. 

8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $4.00 


It is the most comprehensive work of its kind, 
and is now made accessible to readers of English. 
To the anthropologist it is of the greatest value, 
and to all readers as a general reference work. 


European History 


An Outline of Its Devetopment. By 
GrorGcE B, Apams, Professor of His- 
tory, Yale University. Fully illustrated. 

Crown 8vo 


A History of Greece 


For High Schools and Academies. By 
GeEorGE Wi11I1s Borsrorp, Ph. D., Har- 
vard University, author of “ Develop- 
ment of the Athenian Constitution. ’’ 

Cr. 8vo 


’ Spain 

Its Greatness and Decay (1479-1788.) 
By Martin A. 8S. Hume, Editor of the 
Calendars of Spanish State Papers, Au- 
thor of “The Year After the Armada,’’ 
‘*Philip IL,’ ete. With an Introduc- 
tion by Epwarp Armstrrona. With 

Maps. Cambridge Historical Series. 
1amo, cloth. Price, $1.50 net 








The Development of 
English Thought 


A Study in the Economic Interpretation 
of History. By Simon N. Parrten, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Story of Old Fort 


Loudon 
A Tale of the Cherokees and the Pio- 
neers of Tennessee, 1760. By CHARLES 
Easert Crappock, Author of ‘' The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain, ete.’’ Illustrated by C. P. Perxor- 
TO. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


The Underground Rail- 


road 
From Slavery to Freedom. By Wixcsur 
H. Sresert, Associate Professor of Eu- 
ropean History, Ohio State University. 
Very fully Illustrated with Portraits, 
Views, Facsimiles, and Maps. About 
500 pp. Cloth extra, cr. 8vo, $4.00 


LI. Livres du Gouverne- 


ment des Rois 
A Thirteenth Century French Edition of 
Egidio Colonna’s famous treatise, which 
is now published for the first time 
(aside from the early Latin editions). 
Edited by Samuret Morenazr, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, formerly Fellow of 
Columbia University. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $3.00 net 





Send for a Catalogue of Books Published between Dec. 15, 1897, and Dec. 15, 1898, by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 





NEW YORK. 
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The Week. 

Mr. Dingley’s death removes from the 
House a type of man too rarely found in 
its membership. He owed his place and 
influence there to no brilliant qualities 
of oratory or leadership, but to the solid 
and somewhat plodding characteristics 
of a business man devoting his time 
to public affairs. An absolute freedom 
from all demagogue’s tricks, and a per- 
sonal integrity which was never ques- 
tioned, gave him the unfailing respect of 
his constituents and colleagues. Such 
a quiet and steady confidence as was re- 
posed in him is, after all, a finer per- 
sonal tribute than the more demonstra- 
tive admiration which a showy man 
often evokes. As leader of the House, 
Mr. Dingley was a success very much 
as that other business man, W. H. Smith, 
was a success as leader of the House of 
Commons; that is to say, without any 
fireworks, but with tact and patience, he 
applied himself to the business in haad 
and got it doue. His economic ideas, 
such as they were, never had a fair 
chance to be embodied into law, as the 
unhappy tariff measure with which his 
name is unfortunately associated was 
notoriously forced upon him, in its more 
flagrant schedules, against his judgment. 
The ferocious warfare already aflame be- 
tween the rival beneficiaries of the wool 
clauses of his bill is one melancholy 
proof more of the hopelessness of mak- 
ing a “satisfactory” and stable protec- 
tive tariff. It was said of Burke that he 
studied national commerce with a zeal 
as great as if he were to receive a com- 
mission on each transaction. Mr. Ding- 
ley was also, in his sphere and with his 
limitations, a serious student of finance 
and trade; and the disappearance of one 
of the lessening number of our public 
men of that class cannot but be regard- 
ed, whether we agree with him or not, 
as a real loss. 








From the military point of view, Gen. 
Hagan’s extraordinary attack upon Gen. 
Miles would prove a blessing in disguise 
if it could arouse the President and Con- 
gress to a realization of what the real 
trouble with the army is. Every military 
text-book of any value lays down as the 
fundamental theory of army organiza- 
tion a system of accountability by which 
every soldier and officer is subordinate 
and responsible to some one else, up to 
the commanding officer, upon whom rests 
the final responsibility for the army's ef- 
ficiency and value as a fighting machine. 
This vital principle, never fully carried 
out in this country, because of the pecu- 
liar position of the civilian Secretary of 
War, has practically been abandoned 
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ever since President Grant reduced the 


position of the Commanding General to 


|; &@ mere sinecure, gave the Secretary of 


War powers never intended for him, and 
made the Adjutant-General really the 


stead of merely the military secretary of 
the Commanding General, as he should 
be. As a result of this we have the pre- 
sent situation, in which staff generals 
like Eagan not only pay no attention to 
the Commanding General, but actually 
declare themselves totally independent 
of his authority. One need only think of 
what would happen to any large dry- 
goods house which let every chief of 
department run his part of the business 
independently of the others and of the 
firm, to see how utterly preposterous it 
is to try to run a great national depart- 
ment, let alone a military one, upon such 
principles. Yet our much-vaunted ex- 
pansion, with its promised increase of 
efficiency in all departments of the Gov- 
ernment, has brought us no nearer to 
army reform than the drafting of a bill 
which intensifies and increases every 
evil in existence, and which, in view of 
the fact that we have European experi- 
ence to draw upon, may justly be called 
a monumental piece of ignorant and 
foolish legislation. 





The public has learned with great sat- 
isfaction that there is to be a trial by 
court-martial of Commissary-General 
Eagan. There is only one thing which 
could deepen the disgrace inflicted on 
the nation and the army by his conduct, 
and that is that it should go unpunish- 
ed, or should escape with nominal pun- 
ishment. It will doubtless be hard for 
President McKinley to be severe on one 
of his close coadjutors during the war, 
who was helping him to show that Alger 
had managed it well; but Eagan has left 
him no alternative. We do not recall 
any incident in the national history so 
well calculated to give foreigners a low 
idea of our morals, manners, and mili- 
tary discipline. When a staff officer can 
pass half an hour reading a paper of 
filthy abuse of his commanding officer, 
without interruption from a so-called 
“board of inquiry,” it is no wonder that 
the Spanish Minister of Marine thought 
all our sailors would jump overboard 
when the fighting in the late war began. 
The thing to be done with Eagan, the 
only thing that will suffice, is to relegate 
him to private life, without ifs, buts, or 
“pulls.”” He cannot, or, at least, ought 
not to, be allowed to remain in the army. 
He has been there thirty years, and has 
apparently not learned the very rudi- 
ments of military discipline, or of civil 
decency. 





Each day furnishes fresh evidence that 















we are going to have a thorough discus- 


| sion of the great issues involved in the 


Philippine question. For ore thing, we 
have emerged from the period in which 


everybody “stood behind the President,” 
most influential officer of the army, in- | 


and Mr. McKinley was encouraged to go 
ahead and do anything he liked because 
Republicans and Democrats alike were 
backing him up. What Mr. McKinley 
now does is subjected to scrutiny and 
criticism, as the conduct of the Ameri- 
can Executive should be and must be if 
he is not to become an irresponsible dic- 
tator. It no longer suffices to say, “The 
President has done so and so,” because 
people no longer believe that the Preai- 
dent can do no wrong. On the contrary, 
public men do not hesitate to declare 
that in his recent action in regard to the 
Philippine situation Mr. McKinley has 
been guilty of usurpation of power. His 
supporters are forced to try to defend 
his action as within the prerogatives of 
the Executive, instead of devoting them- 
selves to fulsome praise of his patriotism 
and statesmanship. 





The proposed Philippine commission 
is not yet formally appointed, and the 
scope of its duties is still undetermined. 
One story represents that its work “will 
be purely of an economic, and not of a 
political, nature; it will not attempt to 
deal with the problem of government for 
the islands.” Another says that it “will 
deal solely with the political questions 
involved in the conquest of the Philip- 
pines by the American forces.” The Evre- 
ning Post’s Washington correspondent 
offers what seems the most reasonable 
explanation, that “it is not intended to 
be a commission in the ordinary sense, 
but is designed by the President to act as 
a sort of advisory board, a local cabinet, 
as it were, to live in the Philippines 
and counsel him as to each new step in 
colonial development.” Whatever the 
precise duties of this body may be, it is 
obvious that they must be most impor- 
tant and responsible. Nobody is fit to be 
a member of such a commission who is 
not a man of high character, of proved 
ability, of demonstrated discretion and 
judgment. Some at least of its members 
should, besides, possess knowledge of 
conditions in the East, and particularly 
of the Philippine archipelago, if such 
men can be found. Mr. McKinley's first 
choices for the three civilian members 
of the commission were President Schur- 
man of Cornell University, who is to be 
its chairman, Prof. Dean C. Worcester of 
the University of Michigan, and Charles 
Denby of Indiana. It seems high praise, 
and yet we think it is the simple truth 
to say that this is an ideal commission 
for the object in view. It would be hard 
to pick out three men in the United 
States who are so well qualified in every 
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way for so responsible and delicate a 
mission. The question of the need, the 
legality, even of the motive of this com- 
mission remains open. Is it another red- 
herring like the military board of in- 
quiry? 





The recent appointment of a profes- 
sional politician of Alabama to the con- 
sul-generalship at Singapore seems the 
more extraordinary and indefensible, be- 
cause the Administration had just had 
brought home to it the importance of 
having an able and discreet man in that 
position. Singapore is near enough Ma- 
nila to make the representative of our 
Government there always liable to be 
involved in the complications of the 
Philippine question. It appears that 
early in June last Mr. Pratt, our late 
Consul-General there, received a delega- 
tion of Filipinos, who approached him 
as “the legitimate representative of the 
great and powerful American republic,” 
referred to “the programme arranged 
between you and Gen. Aguinaldo in this 
port of Singapore,” and expressed the 
“hope that the United States will effi- 
caciously second the programme and se- 
cure to us our independence under the 
protection of the United States.” In his 
reply Mr. Pratt accepted the implication 
that he enjoyed practically absolute pow- 
er in the premises, and said, among 
other things: 

‘When, six weeks ago, I learned that Gen. 
Aguinaldo had arrived incognito in Singa- 
pore, I immediately sought him out. An 
hour’s interview convinced me he was the 
man for the occasion, and, having communi- 
cated with Admiral Dewey, I accordingly 
arranged for him to join the latter, which he 
did, at Cavité. I am thankful to have been 
the means, though merely the accidental 
means, of bringing about the arrangement 
between Gen. Aguinaldo and Admiral Dewey 
which has resulted so happily. I can only 
hope that the eventful outcome will be all 


that can be desired for the happiness and 
welfare of the Filipinos.”’ 


Immediately upon receiving news of 
this performance by our Consul-General 


at Singapore, Secretary Day of the State [ 


Department telegraphed a sharp re- 
buke, instructing him to “avoid unau- 
thorized negotiations’ with the Philip- 
pine insurgents. In a longer communi- 
cation by mail, Mr. Day said plainly that 
there was “a feeling of disquietude and 
a doubt as to whether some of your acts 
may not have borne a significance and 
produced an impression which this Gov- 
ernment would be compelled to regret.” 
Mr. Day pointed out that the address 
presented to Mr. Pratt by the Filipinos 
disclosed an understanding on their part 
that the object of Admiral Dewey was 
to support the cause of Aguinaldo, and 
that the ultimate object of our action 
was to secure the independence of the 
Philippines, “under the protection of the 
United States’; and that Mr. Pratt’s re- 
ply did not repel this implication, while 
it represented that Gen. Aguinaldo was 
“sought out’ by him. The Secretary said 


, 


also: “Your further reference to Gen. 
Aguinaldo as ‘the man for the oc- 
casion,’ and to your ‘bringing about’ 
the ‘arrangement’ between Gen. Agui- 
naldo and Admiral Dewey ‘which has re- 
sulted so happily,’ also represents the 
matter in a light which causes appre- 
hension lest your action may have laid 
the ground of future misunderstanding 
and complications.”’ All this showed that 
Mr. Pratt was unfit for his place. But 
it also showed that his successor should 
be a man who was conspicuously quali- 
fied for it by ability, character, and 
proved discretion. Instead of selecting 
such a man, however, the President has 
treated this responsible position as a 
“plum,” to be given to a Republican 
“worker” in Alabama. 





Senator Hanna’s_ ship-subsidy bill 
sticks unaccountably on the stocks. With 
his sic jubeo upon it, and with the pru- 
dently arranged endorsement of it by the 
President in his message, one would 
have expected the measure not only to 
have been launched by this time, but to 
be well on its way to its desired haven. 
To drop nautical metaphors, several 
ugly obstacles have been discovered in 
Mr. Hanna’s path. One of them is a 
revival of the fine idea of a bounty on 
agricultural exports, and a crafty plan 
to hitch that wagon to the star of the 
shipping-subsidy bill. Senator Hans- 
brough has already moved it as an 
amendment to the Hanna bill. No one 
could hold that it is not germane. Bounty 
for bounty, one on wheat exported is 
as fair as one on ships, and would go 
to far more necessitous folk than the 
other. There is a chance for beautiful 
argument on it, anyhow, and the session 
is slipping away. All told, therefore, in 
spite of the superior airs of Mr. Hanna, 
and notwithstanding his enlisting the 
services of a literary bureau and “plate- 
matter’ to speed his bill, we do not look 
to see this particular form of expan- 
sion of the profits of good Republicans 
become law just yet. 





The Governor of Vermont failed in his 
first effort to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Senator Morrill; the vete- 
ran lawyer whom he originally picked 
out being constrained by family reasons 
to decline the place, Gov. Smith, how- 
ever, stuck to the principle which had 
dictated the choice of Mr. Fifield, and 
has now found a man of the same type 
who will accept the office until the Le- 
gislature shall fill it in the fall of 1900. 
Chief Justice Ross of the Supreme Court 
was born in 1826, a few months earlier 
than Senator Hawley, and will regard 
his temporary incumbency of the place 
as the crown of a long and honorable 
career, rather than as a stepping-stone 
to a period of permanent service as a 
national legislator. His appointment as 
Senator calls attention to the system of 








a virtual life tenure of the judgeships 
which prevails in Vermont under elec- 
tions of the whole Supreme bench by the 
Legislature every other year. He was 
chosen a justice in 1870, and has been re- 
elected as his term expired ever since, 
being promoted to the Chief Justiceship 
in 1890. As there is no age limit for 
judges in Vermont, he undoubtedly 
might have remained on the bench as 
long as health and inclination to work 
had continued. 








The senatorial contest in Connecticut 
has ended in the best way for the inte- 
rests of the State and for the cause of 
good politics. Gen. Hawley is immeasur- 


ably superior in character and standing 


to either of the Republicans who sought 


‘to supplant him; and his success repre- 


sents the wishes of the mass of Repub- 
lican voters, while a victory for either 
of his rivals would have represented 
wire-pulling and pipe-laying. Returning 
to the Senate for another six years, at 
an age when he cannot expect anything 
in politics beyond this term of the of- 
fice, Gen. Hawley ought to develop once 
more the independence of thought and 
action which distinguished him a quar- 
ter of a century ago, when he fought 
the force-bill policy of the extremists 
In his party. The Hawley of that pe- 
riod has disappeared of late years, but 
there ought to be the possibility of re- 
viving him, and it would be a good thing 
for the nation as well as the State if the 
end of his long political career should 
show him once more a spokesman of the 
New England intellect and conscience 
in the new issues which confront us. 





Mr. Depew was in a very happy frame 
of mind when the information reached 
him on Thursday that he had received 
the Republican caucus nomination for 
the Senate, which accounts for his treat- 
ment of the information as news. That 
was his little joke. He and the Old Man 
have known all about it for many weeks. 
It pleased him to say that he was special- 
ly gratified atthe unanimity of the caucus, 
but that was merely an outward indica- 
tion of the beautiful perfection of Platt’s 
system. If Platt had told the Republi- 
can members, a minute before the cau- 
cus assembled, to drop Depew and hand 
a unanimous nomination to Odell, or 
Payne, or Quigg, or any other man, the 
order would have been obeyed without 
hesitation or friction. If there is any- 
thing to be proud of in unanimity of 
that sort, Platt is the man to feel the 
pride. It is a fortunate thing for the 
State that he has been willing to exer- 
cise his power in favor of Mr. Depew, 
rather than of some far less competent 
person, Mr. Depew has sound views on the 
money question, as well as on many 
other subjects of importance, and he has 
the ability to express them. Whatever 
else he does to please Platt, he will ne- 
ver acquiesce in the latter's fundamen- 
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and don’t talk.” Senator Depew can be 
depended upon to talk. 





iKverything that Gov. Roosevelt has 
proposed to do thus far is unassailable 
by the politicians, because it is so ob- 
viously in line with his preélection 
pledges and so directly in the interest 
of simple good government. He is 
scouring the State for the best men he 
can secure for all important places. He 
is advocating legislation in the best in- 
terest of the State, and he is also taking 
steps which will make all legislation so 
open and so strictly in accordance with 


legal requirements that no bad measures , 


can be passed in ignorance of their real 
character. His recent action in regard 
to legislative methods, taken in accord- 
ance with a suggestion which was made 
to him by the City Club, is extremely 
valuable. He had a conference with the 
presiding officers of the two houses of 


the Legislature, and had an agreement | Mr. Chamberlain that the best way to 


reached that no bill should be considered 
by him which reached him without all 
amendments to and changes in existing 
laws made by it indicated plainly by 


italics. This is simply saying that the | thing about internal politics and home 


laws defining legislative procedure shall 


be obeyed, but it is none the less a dead- | 


ly blow at a legislative practice which 


has been coming more and more steadily | 


into use during the past few years, for 
the purpose of concealing the character 
of vicious legislation. Another equally 


T i ce | 
valuable decision made at the conference | pared pasty; now a-2ebbhe- atthaed lead- 


bills should be considered during the | OF OF CUREMRG Or 0 TG, SOS ented what 


was that all local, special, and private 


first two months of the session, and not | 


left to be “jammed through” in the rush 
of the closing hours. Anybody familiar 
with what is known as the “legislative 
business,” knows that in these two ways 
the Governor has interfered seriously 
with the business of legislative jobbers 
of all kinds, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that threats of trouble should 
be audible from the persons who are 
thus afflicted. 


It is a little cruel to his Mayor for Mr. 
Croker to assume so openly as he does, 
in his various addresses to the public, 
full responsibility for the city govern- 
ment. He takes upon himself the task 
of explaining all matters of municipal 
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tal rule of legislative conduct—‘Vote secured for us. A few weeks ago the two 


houses of the Municipal Assembly, which 
were, you will remember, to be the em- 
bodiment of this larger home-rule spirit 
in the charter, presumed for a few ses- 
sions to delay the progress of some Tam- 
mahy measures. Mr. Croker addressed a 
public rebuke to the members for ne- 
glect of duty. The consequence was that 
at the next session every one of the mea- 
sures was passed with a “rush."’ Home 
rule has seldom had a more signal tri- 
umph. In view of the enormous boon 
which the charter has been to him, it 
seems ungrateful for Croker to say that 
our increase in taxation is due to the 
immense debt which consolidation heap- 


| ed upon us. Where would he be to-day 


without the “fundamental advantages 


to live abroad all the time, or even to 
work for a living. 





Frederic Harrison does not agree with 


secure domestic reforms is to assume 
crushing foreign burdens. In his an- 
nual address the other day before the 
Positivist Society, he refused to say any- 


affairs, because they “had come to an 
end.” “Imperial expansion,” remarke/ 
this antiquated philosopher, ‘meant do- 
mestic stagnation. It swallowed up the 
energies of Liberalism and bartered pro- 
gress for glory.” Mr. Harrison pointed 
to the deplorable condition of the Li- 


was the cause of the disintegration and 
demoralization. He replied with truth 
that it was imperialism which had bro- 
ken up the party. On such a question 
it was impossible to play fast and loose 
—-to have a party ‘one half Radical buff 


| and the other half Jingo scarlet.’ It 


policy, taxation, improvements, higher | 
municipal salaries, everything. The | 


Mayor is ignored as completely as if he 
were of no more importance in the gov- 
ernment than Mr. Croker’s bootblack. 
Not only does Croker assume the powers 
and duties of the Mayor, but of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
the Municipal Assembly, and of the 
heads of departments. He is, as Quigg 
would say, “the whole thing.” The seat 
of municipal government is not in the 
city hall, but in the Croker Club in Fifth 
Avenue. This is the ‘larger measure of 
home rule’ which our new charter has 





was not possible to ease the burdens of 
the masses at home as long as more 
square miles of tropical wilderness were 
added every year to their load. It was 
certain that their internal problems 
would never be solved by bubble-specu- 
lators and empire-gamblers who were 
teaching the people to ask, ‘“‘What do we 
get out of Uganda and Wei-Hai-Wei?” 
These opinions of Mr. Harrison are not, 
of course, worth the attention of any 
American for one moment. The only 
Englishmen we should listen to at this 
hour are the men who are giving us the 
advice which Bismarck gave France— 
to go madly to colonizing; with what re- 
sults we see. 


Sir William Harcourt did not pound 
away at Romish practices in the Church 
of England in vain. He has succeeded 
in stirring up the authorities, both to a 
recognition of the existence of illegal] 
ceremonies and to threats to proceed 
against offenders. The Archbishop of 
York has issued a pastoral in which he 


23%) 


speaks of complaints over “the introdu: 
tion of services which are in no was 
authorized by the Prayer-Book,” and 
which are “Roman in character Then 
this prelate proceeds to specify no less 
than twelve ritualistic practices which 
he says are condemned by the episcopate 
including unauthorized holy days, the 
use of incense, asperging, burning can 
dles before pictures, invocation of angels 
or the Virgin, and “habitual confession 
As the Ritualists are made of marty 
stuff, there will doubtless be prosecu 
tions. Lord Salisbury has said that it | 
the duty of the bishops to restrain thei: 
clergy, and that, if they do not do it 
they themselves “ought to be punished 
This gave Harcourt a chance for a truly 


| | Salisburian retort. Asking how the dere 
| of consolidation’? He might be forced | 





lict bishops were to be punished, he re 
called the short work which Salisbury’s 
ancestor made of recusant ecclesiastics 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, but added 
“Other days, milder manners. Lord Sa 
lisbury would not, like Burleigh, suspend 
a Romanizing prelate—he has only pro 
moted him.” This refers, of course, to 
Salisbury’s recent appointment of a Ri 
tualist to the see of London. All told, Sir 
William is justifiably complacent over 
the storm he has blown up. But no poli- 
tical consequences of moment will fol 
low, unless, as Dr. Guinness Rogers says 
Harcourt is willing to go the length of 
proposing Disestablishment. Then, in- 
deed, the Nonconformists would be 
roused, 


The French judge, M. Beaurepaire 
who has torn off his gown and flung 


| away his wig and joined the anti-Drey 





fus mob, is evidently a man who has 
long been uneasy on the bench. He is 
not going to wait, as Lord Eldon did, to 
the end of his life to regret that he 
had not begun life as an agitator 
but breaks off his judicial career while 
yet there is time. His abuse of his lat« 
colleagues seems to be only a mass of 
incoherent suspicion. We begin to see 
what kind of poison is at work in him 
however, when we read that he felt 
“stabbed to the heart" when the judges 
actually dared to cross-examine the 
brave officers who came to swear that 
Dreyfus was guilty—they would swear 
it because they were sure of it; in fact 
they thought so. This judge, haranguing 
and foaming at the mouth, is one of the 
alarming signs of the times in France 
We need not flatter ourselves that we 
are wholly without his kind. The same 
judge of the United States Supreme 
Court who made a stump speech from 
the bench at the time of the income- 
tax decision, and who may yet have to 
pass judicially on Philippine annexation, 
discussed that question before a Wash 
ington audience on Wednesday week, 
and told them that “we have reached a 
period when we do not care what any 
nation on earth thinks about our poli- 
tics,” 
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SIGNS OF A HALT. 

Only yesterday we were afraid that 
large numbers of the Filipinos would be 
killed by the American forces for not 
obeying the perfectly arbitrary com- 
mands of William McKinley. 
ands had been in revolt against the 
Spaniards for two centuries, and ac- 
cording to us, justifiably in revolt. Ad- 
miral Dewey found them in revolt, and 
availed himself of the services of the 
rebels against Spain, as far as he could. 
In fact, we gave them every reason 
to believe that one of our objects in 
destroying the Spanish fleet and taking 
possession of Manila, was to deliver the 
islands from Spanish rule, in the same 
way that we said we were delivering 
Cuba. Our repeated assertions that our 
object in seizing Cuba was to enable it to 
set up a stable government of its own, 
undoubtedly reached the Filipinos, and 
were read by them, particularly the de- 
claration of the revered McKinley that 
any other object would be “criminal ag- 
gression.” Of course, said they, if the 
seizure of Cuba would be “criminal ag- 
gression,’’ so would the seizure of the 
Philippines, whose inhabitants are quite 
as fit for self-government as the Cubans, 
and have given as serious proofs of dis- 
like to Spanish rule. 

We may imagine, therefore, with what 
astonishment they must have read Pre- 
sident McKinley’s proclamation to them, 
a few days ago, through Gen. Otis. It 
took not the slightest notice of any 
rights on the part of the people of the 
islands, except what we were gracious- 
ly pleased to accord them—no_ recog- 
nition of their long struggle against 
Spain, no recognition of their long suf- 
ferings under her rule, no acknowledg- 
ment of their fitness for self-government, 
not the slightest intimation of any de- 
sire on our part to assist them in set- 
ting one up. He declared unblushingly 
that by the treaty of peace between the 
United States and Spain—not the Fili- 
pinos—‘‘the future control, disposition, 
and government of the Philippine Isl- 
ands are ceded to the United States,” 
in “fulfilment of the rights of sovereign- 
ty thus acquired,” said the unconscious 
wag. At the time this document was 
sent to the Philippines the treaty had 
not been ratified, hence, for legal pur- 
poses, did not exist. The annexation of 
the islands to the United States was the 
act of William McKinley solely; the 
sovereignty, the acquisition of which he 
announced, was acquired by him solely; 
the threats of ‘‘severity” and “firmness” 
which he gave forth, were the threats 
of William McKinley solely. 

There was, too, a dreadful obscurity 
about what they meant. Sent as they 
were through a military commander, it 
is fair to suppose that they meant 
slaughter and the burning of towns be- 
longing to a people who have never in- 
jured us, who had never heard of McKin- 
ley until a few months ago, and who 
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would be killed simply for desiring to be 
free. According to the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid’s paper, they were to be treated as 
“children” after fighting for freedom for 
several generations. The proclamation 
was modelled on those which Napoleon 
Bonaparte used to issue to his conquered 
provinces, and the sole authority Mr. 
McKinley could show for it, except that 
of a military commander, was that of 
crowds at railway stations, and visions 
or dreams of his own about “Duty” and 
“Destiny.” 

It must be a great joy and relief to 
many to see that his policy is at last 
beginning to undergo discussion. The 
debate in the Senate appears to be a 
revival of the old art of government, 
as understood by the founders of the 
Republic. This question of annexation 
and “glory-crowned heights” is being 
dragged out of the puddle of sentimen- 
tality in which it has been rolling for 
months. The old question of the Roman 
military commander, “Quis jussit?”’— 
Who ordered you to do this?—a ques- 
tion which should never be allowed to 
sleep in a constitutional state for one 
hour, again begins to be asked. Who 
has authorized President McKinley to 
threaten a friendly people with slaughter 
and devastation if they do not obey him? 
How did Spain come to be able to trans- 
fer islands she did not possess? How 
did we come to profess sympathy with 
and offer help to 10,000,000 of people, 
for their liberation from a hated yoke, 
while concealing from them the fact that 
our real intention was to conquer them 
for our own use and behoof? How did 
Spain come to have $20,000,000 worth of 
islands to sell to us when we had just 
denied her right to them, by taking them 
from her by force? 

One of the negotiators, Senator Gray, 
at Wilmington on Saturday, surrounded 
the whole matter with mystery. He said 
we ‘were now in a crisis,” and that his 
“heart was full of anxiety,” and that 
the President had enjoined on him “mag- 
napimity towards a fallen foe.” It ap- 
pears, too, that we have been overtaken 
by “unexpected conditions.” What are 
these conditions? Why cannot the Ame- 
rican people be told what the trouble is? 
Senator Gray further said: 

“Duty cannot honorably be avoided be- 
cause it may bring pain or danger. Nor can 
responsibility always be evaded because of 
its burdens. That I sought in Paris by all 
honorable means to escape this responsi- 
bility does not matter now. It came to a 
point at last that we must either leave the 
islands to Spain, take them as we did, or 
break off negotiations and come home with- 
out a treaty of peace. In the last event the 


cruce would be broken and a state of active 
war would have been resumed.” 


But why had war to be renewed? What 
was the war to be about, if it had been 
renewed? We had got Cuba and Porto 
Rico, which was all we claimed at the 
beginning of the war. We did not need 
any treaty to give us possession of them. 
Who was to urge us to begin the war 
again? Surely not Spain. How was she 
to fight, and what about? She remained 





in a normal state of war with her South 
American possessions for many years. 
Why could she not have remained in a 
similar state of paper war with us? 

The root of all this trouble and “anxi- 
ety” is that we have been trying to 
make too big a thing of the whole af- 
fair, to figure as great conquerors and 
“destiny and duty” men in order to exalt 
somebody’s horn, without the slightest 
occasion. If these great men in Paris 
had found out what kind of place the 
Philippines were before they bought 
them, and found out. whether the Spa- 
niards could deliver them, and then had 
left it to Congress to decide whether 
an enterprise so opposed to our habits 
and traditions as their annexation 
should be entered on at all, all this 
groaning and “anxiety” might have 
been avoided. That the President should 
have entered headlong on such a very 
Asiatic business as annexing Asiatic pro- 
vinces, and issuing Asiatic proclama- 
tions to conquered peoples who had nev- 
er acknowledged his rule, without con- 
sulting Congress or any representative 
of the American people except crowds at 
railway stations, we can only ascribe to 
the flattery he has been receiving ever 
since the outbreak of the war. It has 
not been simply ludicrous; it has been 
most mischievous. It has not been the 
flattery offered to a great man in conse- 
quence of his exploits, like a book or a 
victory, but the blind, unreasoning flat- 
tery offered to the Sultan or the Shah 
because he has unlimited power. 








OMDURMAN AND HAVANA. 


The first thing Kitchener had to do 
after marching into Omdurman was to 
march out again. It is a modern city, 
in the sense of having been entirely built 
within a dozen years, but the Cloaca 
Maxima could not have contained more 
filth or emitted worse stenches than this 
proud capital of the Khalifa. It was all 
very well to face a Dervish charge, but 
reeking Dervish streets and open sew- 
ers put the victorious army at once to 
flight. It had to camp outside until Om- 
durman could be cleaned into habitable 
shape. The work has been done by na- 
tives under the direction of British of- 
ficers. One of these, in command of 
2,100 Baggaras, recently wrote home: “I 
am glad to be able to say that we have 
now so cleansed and civilized Omdur- 
man that we need no longer go about 
with scented handkerchiefs or _ re- 
volvers.” 

There is more than a chance coinci- 
dence in the British having to do in an 
Arab city what we are at the same time 
having to do in a Spanish city. Havana 
is not Omdurman, yet the ideas of hy- 
giene and of religion which made either 
city a pest-hole are not dissimilar. There 
is, in truth, a clearly marked streak of 
Orientalism in the Spanish character. It 
may have come from contact with the 
Moors for hundreds of years, and from 
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partial assimilation of Moorish blood 
and civilization. At any rate, it is a fact 
that Spaniards, more than the other La- 
tin races, have the true Oriental fatal- 
ism which begets indifference to public 
cleanliness, and teaches submission to 
the scourge of epidemic disease as to 
any other chastening instrument in the 
hands of Allah. Experienced travellers 
in the East have more than once, on first 
visiting Spanish-American countries, ex- 
pressed their surprise at seeing the 
Orient reproduced there in little. It was 
like being on the banks of the Euphrates 
again. Especially in this matter of pub- 
lic filth and public indifference to it have 
the Havanese, living over their clogged 
and poisonous cesspools, had a not dis- 


tant resemblance to the Dervishes sit- | 
ting upon their muck-heaps in Khartum. | 


The leading Spanish historian of Cu- 
ba, Jacopo de la Pezuela, betrays the 


| in ours. A good instance of the typical 


Spanish way of looking at deadly dis- 
ease was recently made public in Hava- 
na. In a single room which was let on 
one of the main streets, nine men died 
one after the other of yellow fever. Then 
the owner stopped renting it. It began 
to look to him as if the displeasure of 
Heaven rested on that chamber of death. 
There was something uncanny about it, 
and perhaps he had better take it as a 
sign not to persevere in seeking tenants. 


| He might die of the fever himself next, 


to bring him to his senses. He would 
be warned in time. It never occurred 
to him that there was any direct connec- 
tion between infected bedding and walls 


| and the series of deaths. 


Undoubtedly it is in this mental atti- 
tude of the inhabitants of Havana that 


| Gen. Ludlow will find his greatest obsta- 


true Spanish standpoint in these affairs. | 


In the introduction to his ‘Diccionario 
de la Isla de Cuba’ (1863) he speaks 
of the destructive earthquakes to which 
Santiago has been subject as ‘“punish- 
ments” by Providence, though he re- 
joices that God “does not display his 
anger against that part of the island, in 
so terrible a form, more than two or 
three times in a century.” As for yel- 
low fever and intermittent fevers, Pe- 
zuela states that they increase and rage 


in the rainy season; yet the rains are | 


“one of the wise means which the Crea- 
tor adopts to relieve the inhabitants 
from the effeets of a burning sun.” 
Hence yellow fever is really only an in- 


of Providence, and to resist it or com- 
plain of it would be impious. 

This theological conception of disease 
is one which the Teutonic and Protes- 
tant world has been slow in outgrowing, 


cle to putting the city into a hygienic 
condition. If people think the rules of 
the health board are all humbug, if not 
positively wicked, it will be difficult to 
make them obey. The temptation to have 
a little private heap of filth, or to re- 
tain a concealed cesspool as a kind of 
family heirloom, will be strong. In Om- 
durman, it appears, the British officers 
went about their work of cleansing with 
revolvers in their hands — whether to 
shoot violators of the health ordinances, 
or to make the scavengers do their 
work thoroughly, does not appear. Gen 
Ludlow cannot do this, nor can he get 
Baggaras to clean Havana. But if he is 
given the power and the money, he can 


| certainly work such a transformation in 
cidental evil of a beneficent dispensation | 


| Kingston; 


if indeed it may be said yet to have | 


outgrown it. Palmerston was thought 
guilty of irreverence when he told the 


delegation of clergy, in the terrible cho- | 


lera year, that he would much rather 


appoint a day for general cleaning of | 


drains than one for fasting and prayer. 


The idea so universal in the Middle | 
Ages that every form of personal mis- | 


fortune, including disease and insanity, 
was a direct proof of divine displeasure, 
and an invitation to mend one’s morals 
instead of his personal habits, has by 
no means disappeared even in what we 


call progressive communities. But the | 


important difference is that, whatever 
the lingering superstitions of the people, 
the health authorities act upon scientific 
notions. Pray and do penance all you 
please, they practically say, but first pu- 
rify your water supply and build tight 
sewers and kill the germs of disease in 
clothes and houses. 


In the Spanish-American world this 
overriding of religious theory by scienti- 
fic practice has never become establish- | 
ed. Spaniards are more consistent in 
their inherited Orientalism than we are 


| civilized nations. 


Havana as the British have made in 
and he may know, for the 
gratification of his professional pride, 
that he that reduceth the death-rate by 
50 per cent. is greater than he that tak- 
eth a city. 


THE CZAR’S DETAILS. 


The Czar’s peace proposals, or plans 
for disarmament, as they were variously 
called, were necessarily vague in their 
first outlines. A few salient facts were 
set forth vividly—the crushing burden 
of military taxes; the flerce competition 
of rival Powers in endeavoring first to 
become the stronger; the rapid superses- 
sion of existing armaments by endless 
new inventions of more deadly weapons 
and explosives; and the immense drain 
of war on the vitality and resources of 
The remedy for all 
this could not, in the beginning, be de- 
finitely laid down. The Czar’s first cir- 
cular letter was necessarily of the na- 
ture of a pious aspiration. War was 
admittedly a horrible and growing evil, 
and the Czar called upon Christendom 
to devise some effective measures to 
lessen it. 

This very indefiniteness was promptly 
seized upon by open apologists or se- 
eret lovers of war, who said that dis- 
armament, or any form of mitigating the 
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awfulness of war, was a beautiful dream, 


but only a dream. There was no way 
of translating the heavenly vision into 
the language of this practical and self- 
ish world. Accordingly they consoled 
themselves, after the first few days of 
insincere praise of the Czar’s good in- 
tentions, by confidently predicting that 
nothing would ever come of them. Well, 
the Czar evidently means to make a good 
fight for peace. He has recognized the 
element of truth in the assertion that a 
Congress must have definite 
before it, and has 
cular letter to the 
definite 


proposals 
second cir- 
suggesting 

By an 
exchange of views on these suggestions 
before the Congress meets, 


sent a 
Powers 
bases for discussion 
the way will 
be prepared for useful diplomatic con 
ference. 

We are glad to see that the programme 
put forth is modest. Small beginnings 
are desirable in so great a movement. 
Thus, a thorny question is at once ruled 
out the notification that “nothing 
touching existing political relations shali 
be discussed” in the coming peace con- 
In this way one of the greatest 
difficulties brought up by the opponents 
of the project met by ignoring it. 
How, they have asked, could you get 
Germany and France to discuss disarma- 
ment unless first the question of Alsace 
and reranche were settled? How could 
you set Great Britain to sit down and 
debate with Russia and Japan a plan for 
limiting their navies, 
matter of the territorial carving up of 


by 


gress. 


is 


unless the whole 


the Orient were first disposed of? It is 
evident that a too ambitious programme, 
covering all these points, would be 
wrecked by fatal objections at the 
threshold. Let us not aspire to too 
great things at first, writes Count 
Muravieff. Passing by the enormous, 


the perhaps insoluble problems, let us 
begin with things upon which there is 
a probability of our usefully agreeing. 
His circular letter restricts itself, there- 
fore, to various proposals for making 
war less savage and for keeping down 
the future growth of armaments, 
the burdensome taxes to pay for them, 
even if there is no present possibility of 
reducing existing armies and navies. 
All this sounds not at all like a dream- 
er; it is prosaic and practical enough. 
Especially strong is the appeal which 
the Czar makes to England, and which 
her rulers would have great difficulty 
in réfusing, or in justifying themselves 
to the English people if they did refuse 
it. The avowed naval policy of Great 
Britain is to maintain a navy equal to 
any two which might be brought against 
it. Mr. Goschen openly explained in the 
House of Commons that the only reason 
he asked for increased naval grants was 
that the increase of the Russian and 
French fleets made it necessary for Eng- 
land to launch more war-ships. Very 
well, says the Czar, as if in direct answer 
to Lord Salisbury’s request for a definite 
policy, I will agree to build no more bat- 


and 
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tle-ships for a given period, if you will, 
and if you will meet French and German 
delegates with mine in Brussels or 
Copenhagen. and get an agreement of 
that kind entered into by all the great 
Powers. That, we say, is as definite and 
direct and practicable a plan as could be 
asked. It fits known conditions exactly, 
and the taxpayers of England and 


France will want to know the reason | there is anything France is “long” of, it 


| is writers. 


why it cannot be adopted. 

The other proposals contained in 
Count Muravieff’s circular letter relate 
to new international sanctions for arbi- 
tration .and to new international agree- 
ments intended to lessen the barbarities 
and sufferings of war. 
easily attainable. 
neva convention—that is, recognizing 
the wounded and hospitals and surgeons 
and nurses as exempt from hostilities of 
any kind—might readily be extended, 
with some additions, as the Czar sug- 
gests, to naval warfare. The Brussels 


These all seem | 
The terms of the Ge- | 





declarations of 1874 against the use of 
explosive bullets and bombardments of | 


“open” towns could be expanded to cover 
other practices. There is more doubt 
about the Czar’s suggestion that higher 
explosives or more deadly weapons than 
those now in use should be forbidden. If 
war must needs be, the right to put as 
many of the enemy as possible hors de 
combat as quickly as possible can hardly 
be limited. 


| pointed a writer. Yes, and this écrivain 


is going out strictly.to écrire. He is go- 
ing not only to study but to “write up” 
the resources of the French Sudan, and 
in this way, declares the pleased Des- 
champs, will Gen. Trentinian “utilize for 
his colony the immeasurable forces 
which shape and lead public opinion.” 
It truly seems a happy inspiration. If 


She has no crowding popu- 
lation of peasants or artisans to relieve 
by colonization, but on the boulevards of 
Paris alone enough writers could be 
caught to fit out a thousand colonies, 
each with its poet or feuilletonist. But 
we fear they can scarcely be induced 
to go. They will prefer to stay and go 
on with their graceful raillery of those 
who go. M. Alfred Capus, for example, 
has no more frequent theme for his wit 
in the Figaro than the huge joke of 
French colonies, the infinite stupidity of 
the colonist who goes out thinking that 
the country’s distant possessions are 
intended to be actually cultivated and 


| developed instead of merely an excuse 
| for appointing more prefects and admi- 
| nistrators. This is much better fun, be- 


But, putting aside the more 


debatable matters, the details which the | ing off with them to demand that some- 


Czar has now advanced in furtherance | 


of his first general proposal of last sum- 
mer, show that he is in earnest, and that 
he is applying himself practically to the 
business in hand. His new circular letter 
brings the world distinctly nearer a 
practical agreement to make war a less 
constant preoccupation of civilized men, 
rarer in occurrence, and more humane 
when it does occur. 


COLONIES AND WRITERS. 


The French have just found out what 
is the matter with their colonies. Most 
of them are confessedly failures, a drain 
upon the nation instead of a source of 
strength to it, causes of endless expense 
and vexation and disappointment. Well, 
the trouble is that there has been no “‘li- 
terary propaganda” in connection with 
French colonial projects. Only consider, 
writes Gaston Deschamps, how inferior 
the French have been to the English in 
this respect. Kipling’s songs and tales 
send Anglo-Saxon colonists by the hun- 
dred to British possessions every year; 
but what French poet has sung the glo- 
ries of conquering the Malagassies, what 
French novelist has painted the attrac- 
tions of life in Dakar or Kotonu? Lucki- 
ly, a beginning of better things has been 
made. A man has been found who is go- 
ing to change all that. Gen. Trentinian, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the French §Su- 
dan, has just left Paris, and on his staff 
he proudly announces that he has ap- 





| 
| 





sides being easier, than fighting one’s 
way through African swamps and jun- 
gles. And what chance would there be, 
in Madagascar or on the Niger, to ex- 
perience that keenest of French literary 
delights—haranguing a mob and march- 


body be spit upon? 

M. Deschamps is unquestionably right, 
however, in emphasizing the part which 
English writers have played and still 
play in English colonization. They are, 
of course, an effect rather than a cause. 
They write because there are strong and 
populous and expanding English colo- 
nies; and it is not their literary propa- 
ganda which has made the colonies suc- 
cessful, as the French colonies are to be 
as soon as the proper number of écrivains 
are turned loose on them. But as a 
means of arousing interest in the colo- 
nies, and even of exciting enthusiasm 
about them, the English poets and story- 
tellers and travellers who have produc- 
ed so extensive and so excellent a colo- 
nial literature have filled a unique réle. 
The note of imperialism in English poet- 
ry, for example, has been struck with in- 
creasing clearness in the past few years. 
Even the Laureate smites the foe with 
his tin sword. Mr. Newbolt and a host 
of lesser imitators of Kipling are all the 
while striking the imperialistic lyre, 
This literary tendency both reflects and 
incites a current political tendency. One 
has but to recall, in addition, the swarm- 
ing books of exploration and adventure 
and description, and the accounts of mi- 
litary expeditions, all relating to English 
colonies, or to lands soon to be made 
English colonies, to see how much there 
is in Gaston Deschamps’s contention as 
respects the English colonizing system, 

It is necessary, though naturally pain- 


h 





ful to us, to make a distinction here be- 
tween writers and journalists. “I beg 
you, my friend,” said an old sea-dog of a 
French Admiral, to whom Deschamps 
broached his ‘views, “ne me parler pas 
des journalistes!’ They have, indeed, 
a way of throwing all military men 
into a rage, which makes their task of 
describing the glories of shooting na- 
tives a difficult one. Kitchener agiees 
thoroughly with Wolseley in regarding 
the newspaper correspondent as a dead- 
ly enemy. The gentlemen of the press 
who went with him to Khartum were 
forced to respect him, but, oh, how they 


hated him. He would give them no 
news. He censored or suppressed their 
dispatches. He treated them as con- 


spirators against the peace and safety 
of the army. If there was any face-slap- 
ping to do, he would attend to it. This 
is an old tradition in the English army. 
Wellington hated the slow-coach cor- 
respondents of his day. He complained 
bitterly to the authorities that every 
officer in his army in Spain who could 
write, or who had a friend at home 
who could read, was engaged in sending 
off letters about the strength and dis- 
position of the army which were sure 
to get into the newspapers, and so into 
the hands of the French. 

Now what we have to observe is that 
most of the writers we have had at work 
on our new colonies are journalists. We 
cannot see, however, that they have 
done much to make our colonial system 
pare and strong. When with the army, 
they spent their time showing up the 
incompetence of the officers; and since 
the peace, they have devoted themselves 
to blowing up every rumor of differences 
between military commanders into swol- 
len and portentous stories. We suspect 
that most of our military authorities 
could as easily be thrown into a rage by 
the word “journalist” as was the French 
Admiral. As for our other writers about 
the war and our new possessions, it 
seems to us that they are slightly over- 
doing it, even in this iterative world. 
There are those who, after having read 
a thing first in the dispatches, then in 
an official report, then heard it lectur- 
ed about and gossiped over for some 
months, will shy at the last réchauffé 
of it in a magazine. But we are assured 
that the sales are simply tremendous, 
and that is a complete answer. The real 
comfort, however, is that if it is writers 
that we need to make our colonies a 
howling success, we need have no fear. 
We back our own—either for glory or 
for ‘“copy’’—against the writers of ‘‘any 
nation on earth,’ as we are now taught 
to say in all our prayers and speeches 
and judicial opinions. 


2 
INDIA CONVALESCENT. 
YaLe UNIVERSITY, January 14, 1899. 


During the last year India has rested 
quietly, sloughing off the mottled skin of 
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plague, famine, and war. After a time there 
will come another famine, very probably an- 
other plague, and, if the hopes of some ar- 
dent Anglo-Indians are realized, another 
war. Doubtless these are all beneficial to 
the country, and answer the same purpose in 
India as does the annual overflow of rivers 
in China, though the latter method of re- 
moving the superfluous population is less 
costly to the state. But from the point of 
view of a new year’s inventory, our in- 
terest lies rather in the immediate results 
of these scourges as shown on the survivors. 
Some of these results are very curious. 

Free speech and freer writing have been 
the boast of India since the country has be- 
come Anglicized. As may be imagined, none 
welcomed the novel privilege more than they 
who had been tongue-tied through centuries 
of oppression. To be allowed to attack Gov- 
ernment through virulent speech was a rare 
joy to those unable to show enmity in overt 
acts. So, as the plague continued, and the 
British RAj began to show signs of weaken- 
ing and hesitated to continue that stringent 
policy which, in the first year of the Great 
Death, had almost overcome the disease, the 
recalcitrant native felt encouraged to speak. 


treason. The Gujarati dailies, published in 


: 

' 

| have always been more guarded in their lan- 
guage, and a western Mahratta will rush in 


where a Bengali Babu fears to tread 

Of the plague itself there is something 
new .0 relate. In the first place, few people 
here know that the plague is now in its third 
year, and that it raged last year more de- 
structively than in 1896-97. After the first ex- 
citement, when interest in the subject began 
to pall, little was reported in the papers; but 
though no longer an attractive feature of 
journalism, the plague quietly persisted, and 
in its second year slew more than in its first, 
simply through covering a wider area. While 


not leaving Bombay, it ran across to Calcut- | 
| revelation, the latest instance of that new 


ta, and then spread south, so that the whole 
country has gradually become infected. This 
winter it seems to be slowly dying out, as 
did the plague in Athens in its third year 


AR 


host of blackmailers. For it is notorious that 
the only way the British have been able to 
keep a semblance of order on their north 


western trade route is to allow themaelves 
to be regularly blackmailed: so much salary 
annually to every Afridi blackleg who will 
abstain from attacking a British caravan 
The little war, as wars are reckoned there 
is over; but the war-spirit has been aroused 
and advices from India recount its latest 
manifestation. An officer of the Government 
has just proclaimed that it is high time to 
seize Thibet This extraordinary proposal 
has created no little excitement. Is it only 
an absurd suggestion, or is it an untimely 


diplomacy which consists in blurting ou! 
what had better been left unsaid’? Time wil! 


| show. Meanwhile, the superior officers of the 


The most interesting fact brought out of late | 
| in connection with the disease is that in all 

probability it came from Kumaon in the Hi- | 
mAdlayas. Bubonic plague is endemic there, | 


and it has recently heen proved that some 


three hundred pilgrims from Kumaon visited | 
| no way of stopping the mouths of these in 


Bombay just before the plague broke out, re- 
siding chiefly in those wards of the city af- 


| terwards most sorely smitten. 
At first he did not venture to talk open | 


the vernacular and in English, praised Gov- | 
ernment in honeyed speech, and counselled | 


submission to all the strange fads of sanita- 
tion and inspection—in English; while in pa- 
rallel columns the native was urged in his 
own dialect, which the editors fondly be- 
lieved no Englishman would read, to evade 
the outrageous laws newly passed, and be 
true to the customs of his fathers, or, in 
other words, to resist all police interference. 
No notice was taken of this. But as month 
after month passed, the language against 
Government became stronger, till at last the 
climax came in the inflammatory speeches 
and editorials of one of the Poona agitators, 
who, as a warlike Mahratta, dared more than 
did the double-tongued Gujarati. The final 
word was spoken by Tilak, a man known in 
Europe and America as a Sanskrit scholar, 
in India as a dangerous malcontent. Tilak 
evidently thought that the time had come to 
fling aside the mask. In giving a laudation 
of the Mahratta chieftain-god Shivaji (whom 
the Mahrattas are just now endeavoring to 
turn from a dastardly human into a national 
divine hero), the eminent Sanskritist said 
in effect: ‘‘Down with the British; now is 
the moment to act. Our people are already 
inflamed with hatred. They see their social 
customs disregarded, their religious scruples 
ignored; they are ready for revolution. Let 
it come; strike now.’’ He had scarcely spoken 
when the British were attacked in Poona: 
an assassin slew an English lieutenant; an- 
other officer was gravely wounded. Then 
the British woke up, applied their usual rule 
of thumb to the break in the machinery, 
convicted Tilak of treason, sent him to jail, 
passed a law that stopped free speech of 
that nature, and returned to polo and the 


Famine has left little trace in India besides 
a deepening of ever-present distress. Peo- 
ple who have absolutely nothing but their 
lives to lose are not much affected by fa- 
mine’s aftermath of poverty. This has struck 
hardest at the tradespeople in the great 
cities, and at Government, which has suf- 
fered severely from the drain on its re- 


| sources. The peasants themselves, the bulk 





suppression of plague. The Gujarati editors | 
hastened to say that of course anything trea- | 


sonable should be suppressed, and only the 
indomitable Mahrattas continued to snarl a 
little, though they muffled their tongues, for 
they saw that the lion had not yet become 
decrepit. 

This, then, has been the direct result of 


| lesson. There is but one thing to do—take | 


the plague. It remains to be seen whether | 
the new law of treasonable speech will be | 


applied to the members of the Indian Con- 
gress, but they, though malcontent enough, 


of the population, are now, with a new year 
of good crops, as well off as they were before 
—that is to say, they are diseased, heavily 


| in debt, and generally hungry, their normal 


condition. Some of the charitably disposed 
Americans who sent corn to India may be 
interested to know that the Hindus of the 
Central Provinces were so much pleased with 
the new grain that they planted what they 
could spare, and are now raising crops of In- 
dian maize for the first time. If this cereal 
can get along without rain for four or fiye 
months it may prove a success, but it is 
rather a pity that the experiment was not 
tried first in the Punjab, where there is an 
excellent system of irrigation. 


It is somewhat remarkable that plague, 
famine, earthquake, and war are mentioned 
by Thucydides as characterizing the same 
period at Athens, and that these should also 
have characterized the late distress in In- 
dia. Plague and famine arrived hand in 
hand; then came the worst earthquake 
known in recent years; and before the year 
1897 was over occurred the Tirah war, where 
more fighting was done and more hardships 
endured than the army of the Sirdar in 
Egypt could boast of in all its long me- 
thodical campaign. But to speak only of the 
outcome of this expedition, the fancied pun- 
ishment and consequent suppression of the 
border tribes bave not quite answered ex- 
pectation. The Mad Mulla has but lately 
risen again, and where all was supposed to 
be repressed an active antagonism has again 
shown itself. To subdue this will, however, 
be a task of no magnitude. But it is strange 
that the British are so long in learning their 


audacious speaker are very angry. He has 
already been reminded that when an officer 
eriticiged the Tirah campaign at Simla last 
summer he was forced to apologize, and was 
told that no criticism of governmental policy 


was permissible to a subordinate. Is there 


discreet persons? (they seem to say). But, in 


ee . a 
| its manly directness, the suggestion must 





the land and hold it, get rid of the nation | 
of ‘“‘buffer-tribes,"’ and treat the Afridis as | 


the Punjabis were treated. The former too 


would soon make a better buffer as an in- | 


tegral part of the empire than as a hostile 


rouse envy in the bosom of every American 
forced to find a philanthropic motive for 
war and eager for trade. ‘What are we sit 
ting here for, doing nothing?’ queries the 
indignant official. ‘‘We ought not to let our 
soldiers rust out, now that the Tirah cam 
paign is over. We ought to take Thibet. It 
would make a capital summer-resort it 
would be a defence against possible aggres 
sion on the part of Russia; and, finally, they 
all drink tea up there, and it would open a 
first-rate market to our Indian teas." Sim 
ple, strong, and effective. No altruistic mo 
tive is urged. It is not even proposed to 
Christianize the Thibetans. The British are 
to ravage the country (‘‘a small army of 
about 20,000 would suffice says the elo 
quent pleader), build sanitariums, and es 
tablish a tea-market. After reading so much 
about our mission abroad, it is refreshing to 
hear some one talk business and not even 
mention philanthropy 
WASHBURN HOPKINS 


\ MEMOIRIST OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 
Paris, December 28, 1898 


Memoirs on the period of the Second Em 
pire are already beginning to appear, such 
is the curiosity of our time; but it can be 
prophesied that they will some day be all 
the more numerous because there was no 
liberty of the press under the reign of Na 
poleon III. For the present, there are but 
few original documents on that period. We 
have the Memoirs of Gen. Fleury, who was 
one of the chief artisans of the Coup d's.tat 
of December 2; the Memoirs of M. de Mau- 
pas, the prefect of police. M. Thouvene! 
has published a part of the Memoirs of 
his father. who was Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. We shall probably have the Me 
moirs of M. Thiers and many others, which 
will throw some light on the most obscure 
portions of the second half of our century 
The Marquis Philippe de Massa, brother of 
the present Duke de Massa, descends from 
Régnier, who was made by Napoleon the 
first Duke de Massa. He has published a 
volume, ‘Souvenirs et Impressions, 1840 
1871,’ which has met with much success 
Philippe de Massa was an officer in the 
French army, who rose to the rank of chef 
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d’escadron, and became attached to the Em- 
peror Napoleon. He was born at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Louis-Philippe, in the 
paternal house which had belonged to the 
grand-juge Régnier. This h6tel, given to 
Régnier by the Emperor, was in the Rue de 
Choiseul near the Boulevard, in a quarter 
which, at that time, still had gardens. 


The recollections of M. de Massa’s youth 


are not without interest. He remembers see- 
ing in the court of the h6tel the fine equi- 


pages of Marshal Suchet, of the Countess | 


Duch&tel, of Madame Thiers (M. Thiers was 
related by marriage to M. de Massa’s older 
brother); the youngmenof fashion made their 
visits on horseback or in cabriolets. ‘‘Society 
was divided into two camps: on the right bank 
of the Seine, the Court party was composed 
of the high bourgeoisie and the financiers, 
who lived chiefly in the Faubourg St. Ho- 
noré and the Chaussée d’Antin; on the left 
bank, the Legitimist party sulked in its 
hotels in the Faubourg St. Germain.’”’ M. de 
Massa remembers well the return of the re- 
mains of Napoleon, brought by the Prince de 
Joinville from St. Helena. 


“The men of my generation,” he says, 
‘‘*have not forgotten the popularity which this 
mission gained for the Prince, who justified 
it so well afterwards before Tangier and 
Mogador. What I remember, also, with 
gratitude, is that the Prince, by a delicate at- 
tention, distributed some souvenirs of the 
island to the families for whom such relics 
were to be the object of profound veneration. 
My mother, who was lady-in-waiting to the 
Princesses, his sisters, received from his 
hands and bequeathed to us a stone from the 
imperial tomb and a branch of the willow 
planted over it.”’ 


Young Massa enlisted in the spahis in Af- 
rica. Each squadron of spahis is recruited 
in the region. The officers and non-com- 
missioned officers are half French, half Af- 
rican. The soldiers are all Arabs, living 
near the barracks in family groups (sma- 
lahs), with their own tents and horses. 
Massa was incorporated in the squadron of 
Batna, which was then a small place on the 
border of the French occupation. Among the 
officers he found Paul de Molénes, who ac- 
quired afterwards some literary reputation 
by his military stories, and Jules Gérard. 
the famous lion-killer. There was also a 
Labédoyére, cousin of the Colonel who was 
shot under the Restoration. The account 
given by the young spahi of his life at Bat- 
na, his expeditions to Biskra and the oasis, 
is very interesting. Biskra was then lost in 
the desert; it has become a winter station 
nearly as much frequented as Monaco. Dur- 
ing one of his expeditions, Massa made the 
acquaintance of the eldest son of Marshal 
Ney, the Prince of La Moskowa, a very dis- 
tinguished man, who was made a peer under 
the government of Louis-Philippe. After 
1848, he devoted himself again entirely to 
military life, and had come to Africa to ob- 
tain the grade of general. He had on his 
staff Prince Joachim Murat. The Prince de la 
Moskowa invited Massa to enter his regi- 
ment of Chasseurs d'Afrique, and he had to 
exchange his turban for a shako and his 
Arabian saddle for a common saddle. He 
entered afterwards the regiment of guides, 
formed in 1851 by Col. Fleury. These guides 
had to perform for Napoleon III. the ser- 
vice performed for Napoleon I. by his for- 
mer guides, transformed in 1804 into chasseurs 
of the guard. The regiment did escort duty. 
Each morning a platoon, in full uniform, 
went to the Tulleries, and remained twenty- 
four hours in the proximity of the chAteau. 








The Emperor had an escort in the evening 
to go to the theatre, and the officer was in- 
variably asked to dinner for the next day. 
The Emperor was never escorted in the day- 
time. After the creation of five other regi- 
ments of cavalry of the guard, the regiment 
of guides lost its monopoly of escort duty 
ana of the garrison of Paris. 

Massa took part in the campaign in Italy. 
He was in one of the first regiments which 


| crossed the frontier, and received ovations 


from the Italian populations. All along the 
Cornice, now called Céte d’Azur, there was 
the same enthusiasm. At Vercelli ‘‘we re- 
marked a distinguished-looking young Italian 
officer, who was watching the details of our 
installation. We began conversation with 
him, and were struck by the correctness with 
which he spoke French, without the slight- 
est Italian accent. 
him. ‘I am a Frenchman, Ike you,’ said he; 
and as we seemed astonished, he simply add- 
ed: ‘My name is Robert d’Orléans, Duc de 
Chartres.’”” M. de Massa gives a very 
graphicaccount of his doings in the campaign, 
and one of the great charms of his souvenirs 
lies in the fact that he writes with great 
simplicity, and never attempts to speak of 
what did not go on under his eyes. He 
does not pretend to be a strategist or a tac- 
tician or a diplomatist, he is a mere witness; 
and his sentiments are always creditable to 
him. He felt some humanity even on the 
battlefield. I have found his account of the 
battle of Solferino one of the best I ever 
read. 

Many people will be amused by what he 
has to say of Paris and of the official society 
under the Second Empire. He had, in 1862, 
been placed on the staff of General Feray, 
and he remained in Paris during the brilliant 
days of the Exposition, living in the society 
of Madame de Metternich, of the Mornys, 
the Walewskis, the Persignys, as one of the 
familiars of the court, and admitted to the 
select parties at Saint Cloud, at Fontaine- 
bleau and Compiégne. This life of gayety 
was interrupted by the expedition to Mexico, 
in which country he remained during eigh- 
teen months, 


The chapter on Mexico is one of the most 
interesting in the volume. M. de Massa 
makes us acquainted in it with Colonel Du- 
pin, an old soldier, who was the commander 
of the Counter-Guerillas, and who spread 
terror among the followers of Juarez. He 
calls him “a man of war and of pleasure, 
whose robust health made him immune in 
all climates.” Maximilian reproached him 
for some rather too summary executions, 
but Colonel Dupin was not directly under 
his orders. The French army of occupa- 
tion was commanded by Bazaine, ‘‘a soldier 
of fortune, who had risen from the ranks 
to the highest grade of the military hierar- 
chy without having'-ever been a court- 
officer, and was then at the height of his 
military reputation.”” The French corps of 
25,000 men, composed of two divisions of in- 
fantry and one brigade of cavalry, had to 
occupy and pacify a country five times as 
large as France. M. de Massa describes 
Maximilian as “by turns indecisive and 
bold, fair, with very expressive eyes and a 
pale visage."’ It had been decided in France 
in 1866, that the evacuation should take 
place and be ended in the spring of 1867. 
Maximilian could not rely on his own forces. 
The relations between him and Bazaine be- 
came very difficult; he reproached the 
French Government with abandoning him; 


One of us complimented. 





Bazaine was accused for a moment of aspir- 
ing himself to the empire of Mexico. 

“Informed of this accusation,” says M. de 
Massa, “he one day opened the subject with 
me. ‘How foolish,’ said he. ‘When a man has 
started with the knapsack on his back, and 
has just been named Marshal of France, 
what other desire can he have but to return 
to his country with this?’ showing his epau- 
lette adorned with five stars and a cross of 
two marshal’s staffs.’’ 


The accusations of the Empress Charlotte 
against Marshal Bazaine had caused, how- 
ever, doubts in the mind of Napoleon III., 
who sent over to Mexico one of his aides- 
de-camp, General Castelnau, to control the 
acts of the French commander and to dis- 
suade Maximilian from abdicating. The rela- 
tions of Castelnau with Bazaine were not 
agreeable,as may easily be understood. Maxi- 
milian saw no sdlution of the situation if the 
French troops were withdrawn; but General 
Miramon set before him the terrible repri- 
sals for which his abdication would be the 
signal, and Maximilian resolved to remain. 
On the 5th of February, 1867, Bazaine left 
Mexico; he met near Puebla Colonel Lopez, 
who commanded the regiment of the Em- 
press’s dragoons. 

“The Marshal, who had known Lopez for 
a long time, stopped him, and this, textually, 
is what he said to him before us: ‘Lopez, 
you were one of the first to rally to the 
French intervention, and you were near me 
at the attack of San Lorenzo. Since I have 
appointed you officer of the Legion of Honor, 
and the Emperor has covered you with fa- 
vors, I hope that you will faithfully defend 
his cause, and, if necessary, that you will 
give your life for him.’ ‘Yes, Marshal,’ 
answered the man, who, a few weeks after- 
wards, betrayed his sovereign at Querétaro, 
as he had before betrayed his country under 
the walls of Puebla.” 


On the 12th of March, Marshal Bazaine 
embarked with the rear-guard on the Sou- 
verain. M. de Massa tells us that the news 
of the battle of Sadowa, which reached Ba- 
zaine in Mexico, made him very anxious to 
precipitate the evacuation. Foreseeing that 
the French army would some day have to 
measure itself with the hereditary enemy 
which had attained such a terrific success 
over as brave an army as the Austrian, Ba- 
zaine said to Massa: ‘‘These people must be 
very strong to have swallowed so easily such 
a big morsel. France has not a moment to 
lose to place herself in a state of defence 
and to increase her forces.” Singular and 
prophetic words in the mouth of one who 
had to play afterwards the principal part in 
the German war, and whose name was to 
become synonymous with the name of 
traitor, 

M. de Massa was named equerry to the Em- 
peror in February, 1870, on the very day of 
the plébiscite which gave the Empire 7,300,000 
votes against 1,500,000. The effervescence 
produced by the candidacy of a Hohenzol- 
lern prince to the Spanish throne began 
soon afterwards. M. de Massa is convinced 
that, far from desiring the war for dynastic 
ends, the Emperor resigned himself to it 
under the pressure of public opinion. ‘‘Such,” 
he says, ‘“‘was the conviction also of those 
who had the painful honor to follow Napo- 
leon to the Army of the Rhine, and who wit- 
nessed the physical and moral sufferings 
which he had to bear on that Via Cructs of 
which Metz was the first station and Sedan 
the Calvary.” He forgets to add that on the 
24 of December the Emperor assumed ab- 
solute power; that he put an end to minis- 
terial responsibility and to the supremacy of 
Parliament; that he always proclaimed him- 
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self alone responsible to the country, ana | 


that it is no excuse for him to say that he 


obeyed public opinion; all the more because | 


it is very doubtful if public opinion, taken 
in the widest sense, was in favor of war. 
The military party and the court party un- 
doubtedly were, but the country, though it 
felt some alarm after Sadowa, would have 
preferred peace and some sort of understand- 
ing with Prussia. 

M. de Massa’s account of the war of 1870 is 
painfully interesting; it has a special value 
inasmuch as he accompanied the Emperor 
from the beginning to the day when Na- 
poleon surrendered at Sedan. M. de Massa 


needing every day the special care of his 
surgeons, incapable of any prolonged physi- 
cal effort; reduced to being one of the im- 
pedimenta of the army. The final chapter of 
M. de Massa’s souvenirs is no less interest- 
ing. He made, on the staff of Gen. Bour- 
baki, the campaign in the east of France 
which ended in the retreat into Swiss terri- 
tory, through the Jura Mountains. 

I repeat, in closing, that these souvenirs 
have the merit of perfect simplicity and 
sincerity, and, as such, may be considered 
an historical document of some value, espe- 
cially in what concerns the Mexican war 
and the Franco-German war. 


Correspondence. 





THE LOUISIANA AND TEXAS “PRECE- 
DENTS.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: The imperialists refer to the objec- 
tions that were urged against the purchase 
of Louisiana and the annexation of Texas as 
proof of the fallacy of the arguments against 
annexing the Philippines. The application 
of a precedent depends upon the reasons on 
which it rested. The cases of Louisiana and 
Texas are not parallel, and furnish no rule 
to guide us now; they would equally justify 
us in sending a fleet to the Dardanelles and 
seizing Constantinople. It is true that we 
have no quarrel with the Turk; but it is 
easy enough to have one if we want it—our 
war with Spain is a case in point. The oppo- 
sition of the Federalists in Congress to the 
Louisiana treaty was purely partisan; they 
had dwindled to an insignificant minority, 
and no doubt would have voted to ratify it 
if their votes had been necessary. They pre- 
tended to oppose it on constitutional grounds. 
The same men the year before wanted to 
seize New Orleans and risk a war because 
the right to deposit Western produce in 
transit at New Orleans had been suspended, 
and the mouth of the Mississippi closed as an 
outlet toour commerce. They demanded pos- 
session of the key to the Gulf. The motive was 
not territorial expansion, but self-preservation 
—to utilize what we had by securing a right 
of way to the sea. There were no railroads 
then. The West was in a state of blockade. 
The real object of Jefferson's negotiation 
was the free navigation of the Mississippi to 
the Gulf. He only wanted a narrow strip 
of land on its eastern bank as a means to 
this end. The purchase of the vast domain 
of Louisiana was not even a dream, and the 
minister who bought it exceeded his instruc- 
tions. 

Jefferson was not an expansionist per se. 
He came into power on the theory of a 


| ject, but to do sud silentio what shall be 
represents Napoleon as a sort of victim, | 


| fidential.”’ 





| 
strict construction of the Constitution, and | 
did not think it gave him any authority to 
acquire territory. He said that the treaty 


| made blank paper of the Constitution, and 


prepared an amendment confirming the pur- 
chase. Party pressure compelled him to 
pocket his scruples. Chief Justice Marshall 
very truly said that Jefferson broke up the | 
Federal party by adopting its principles. In | 
a letter to Tom Paine, Jefferson said: 

“On the 10th inst. I wrote you on the sub- 
ject of Louisiana, and mentioned the ques- 
tion of a supplement to the Constitution on 
that account. A letter recd yesterday ren- 
ders it prudent to say nothing on that sub- 


found necessary. That part of my letter 
therefore be so good as to consider as con- 


All of which meant that their consciences 
must sleep until the treaty was rati- 
fied. It was feared that the bargain might | 
be lost by delay; an extra session of Con- 
gress was called to ratify the treaty and 
provide for executing it. In a letter to Liv- 
ingston, who negotiated it, Jefferson said: 
“Your treaty has obtained nearly general ap- 
probation. The Federalists spoke and voted 
against it; but they are so reduced in their 
numbers as to be nothing.”” The Federalists 
taunted the Republicans with their own ar- 
guments against the use of implied powers. 
It is one of the revenges of history that Jef- 
ferson should have dealt the deathblow to 
strict construction. The irony of Fate placed 
Breckinridge — the reputed author of the 
Kentucky Resolutions of ’99—and John Tay- 
lor, who had offered Madison's Resolutions 
of '98 in the Virginia Legislature, where they 
had either to sacrifice their theories or the 
treaty. They supported the treaty. It was 
a bitter pill to swallow. 

I have said that the negotiation was begun 
to secure commercial freedom, and not the 
extension of territorial boundaries. The in- 
structions to Livingston, the American Mi- 
nister, contemplated nothing more. Writ- 
ing to Livingston, Madison said, ‘‘The ob- 
ject of the most sanguine was limited to 
the Mississippi as our boundary’; and Liv- 
ingston, writing to Madison, said, ‘‘Talley- 
rand asked me this day, when pressing the 
subject, whether we wished to have the 
whole of Louisiana. I told him, no; that 
our wishes extended only to New Orleans 
and the Floridas.’’ He told Talleyrand that 
this territory was important to the United 
States only because “‘it contained the mouths 
of our rivers.”” Talleyrand astonished Liv- 
ingston by asking, ‘“‘What will you give for 
the whole?” This was during the peace of 
Amiens; Bonaparte was First Consul. He 
was about to declare war against Eng- 
land, and knew by experience that colonies 


dolph reported the bill 





were a weak point in war. After a struggle 
with an insurrection in San Domingo, simi- 
lar to Aguinaldo’s in the Philippines, he had 
abandoned the island to the negroes. He 
could not spare a sufficient force to guard 
Louisiana and prevent the English from | 
capturing it; so he got rid of a burden by | 
selling it. We propose to relieve Spain of | 
a burden by buying it. The First Consul 
said to Marbois, “I renounce it with the 
greatest regret; to attempt obstinately to 
hold it would be folly.” The example for 
us to follow as to the Philippines is Napo- 
leon’s in getting rid of colonies that were 
only an encumbrance. If we acquire the 
Philippines, the first problem for us to solve 
will be the same that confronted Jefferson: 
How shall we govern them? The first act | 
for the government of Louisiana, as drafted © 


by Jefferson himself, invested the President 
with all the despotic power of the Spanish 
kings. It was to be in force three years 
but Congress reduced it to one. John Ran- 


By transubstantia- 


tion the great democrat became an auto 
crat. The act violated every principle of 
civil liberty. Jefferson justified it on the 


grouné that the Creoles were 


children It 


| will require about 3,000 years to educate the 


Malays up to our standard of citizenshi; 
Thomas H. Benton, speaking of the Loulsl- 
ana Act, said, “Nothing could be more in 
compatible with our Constitution than such 
a government-—a mere emanation of Spanish 
despotism,”’ etc The President took the 
place of the King. If such an extreme mea 


sure was necessary to govern Creoles, 
will be required island 
7,000 miles away inhabited by a race of bar 
barians? 

As for Texas, those who opposed annexa 
tion did not want to annex a war, or were 
opposed to But 


what 


to govern 2,000 


the extension of slavery 
the population of Texas was American 


The Senate is now in the position of the 


great pro-consu] of Gaul when he reached 
the frontier stream that marked the con 
stitutional boundary of his province. Will 


it cross the Rubicon and enact the 
the Triumvirates when they divided out the 
Roman world? JOHN 8S. Mospy 


role of 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jannary 10, [SoU 


MISSIONARIES RATHER THAN 


DIERS. 


SOL 


To THE EbIToR OF THE NATION 

Sir: It is complained that those opposed 
to expansion have programme I am 
earnestly opposed to expansion. Perhaps it 
would be better for the Filipinos if we regu- 
lated their affairs for them. Probably th: 
heathen within our land would profit by 
adoption into comfortable homes—to the dis 
comfort of the homes. Our first duty Its to 
our own country, and not only is the expense 
of the necessary increase in army and navy a 
menace to our comfort and works of civiliza 
tion, but far graver is the menace to the 
character of our institutions and 
especially to those of our veople who would, 
by contact with subject races, lose democratic 
habits of thought. 

Therefore I suggest the following 
gramme: Not to buy the Philippines from 
Spain. To spend the twenty 
saved in sending missionaries to the islands 
We should thus save money, avoid political 
corruption, protect the character of 
young men. At the same time the spirit of 
philanthropy is observed. Surely mission- 
aries are better for the heathen than soldiers 
To be sure, some of the missionaries may 
meet death, but this must have been the 
prospect for some of the soldiers; and the 
missionaries have, probably, the advantage 
in preparation for such a catastrophe. We 
should not unwarrantably interfere with re- 
ligious liberty. Our modern missionary, | 


no 


people, 


pro- 


millions #0 


our 


| am told, first makes a man of the prospec- 


tive convert by education and the inculcation 
of the arts of civilization. After this process, 
the “native” is really freer, for he is more 
capable of deciding between the claims of his 
own and the missionary’s belief. 

Very truly yours, A. B. H 


WENTZVILLE, Mo., January 12, 1999 
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JUDGE TANEY AND BLACK RIGHTS. | and falsity of most of his statements, the 


To THE EpItor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I ask of the well-known fairness 
of the Nation permission to protest against 
a misleading (1 am sure not intentionally 
misleading) statement in your last issue? 

You say that ‘‘Justice Taney held that, his- 
torically, men of this color [negroes] had 
no rights that white men like us were 
bound to respect.’’ The old mendacity that 
Taney had laid it down as the opinion of 
the Supreme 
rights which white men were bound to re- 
spect, has, I suppose, outlived its usefulness, 
nor do I charge the Nation with it. But 
those of your readers who have been brought 
up on it, will understand your phrase to 
mean that Taney held that history justified 
such a view of the relations. Whereas Taney 
did not go at all into the question of the 
right or wrong of slavery; that question was 
not before his court. The question before 
him was whether a negro slave could bring 
his case before a United States Court; in 
other words, was the plaintiff a citizen of 
the United States, as required by the Con- 
stitution? 

To decide this he examined, as was his 
duty, what was the status of slaves at the 
time the Constitution was made, in order to 
discover whether they could, at the time 
of its framing, have been considered citizens 
of the United States. I cite his own words, 
which I beg you will reprint: 

“It is difficult at this day to realize the 
state of public opinion, in relation to that 
unfortunate race, which prevailed in the 
civilized and enlightened portions of the 
world at the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and when the Constitution was 
framed and adopted. But the public history 
of every European nation displays it in a 
manner too plain to be mistaken. 

“They had for more than a century be- 
fore been regarded as beings of an inferior 
order, and altogether unfit to associate with 
the white race, either in social or political 
relations; and so far inferior that they had 
no rights which the white man was bound 
to respect.”’ 

He then proceeds to show from colonial 
and early State laws, that this opinion of the 
inferiority of the negro race was universal 
at the time the Constitution was framed, 
nor were they anywhere considered citizens. 
The question what rights, legal or moral, 
negro slaves possessed in 1856, was not 
touched by him, beyond the single issue whe- 
ther they could sue in a United States Circuit 
Court.—I am, sir, ete., 

Won. 


BALTIMORE, January 12, 1809. 


HAND BROWNE. 


{Our expression was curt, but was in- 
tended to forestall precisely this criti- 


cism.—KEp. Nation.] 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND 
THE LEGISLATURE. 
To THe Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sin: In the Nation of December 22, 1898, 
one who signs himself ‘A Californian’’ made 
certain statements to the effect that ‘‘poli- 
tics played an important factor’ in the Uni- 
versity of California, and reflecting on the 
President, professors, and Regents of that 
University, and the Hon. Julius Kahn, Con- 
gressman-elect 
California. The fact that the author chose 
to remain anonymous, that his letter is dated 
so late as December 7, 1898, the flimsiness 





Court that negroes had no | 


| that nobody ever questioned, 


from the Fourth District of | 





high character of the Regents, 


over 2,000 Republican majority in a dis- 
trict which, at the previous Congressional 
election, gave over 8,000 Democratic ma- 
jority, and the general bitterness and 
plain animosity of the “Californian,” all 
show that his letter to the Nation neither 
needs nor deserves a reply; and it would not 


have received one but for the fact that the | 
publication was permitted to appear in so | 
| influential and, generally, so just a paper as | 


the Nation. 

Permit me, as one of the Regents of the 
University of California, in justice to all 
concerned, to state the facts: 

Prior to 1887, the University of California 
was dependent largely on biennial appropri- 
ations by the Legislature, the annoyance of 
which was so great that a bill was passed 
in that year givmg to the University the 
proceeds of a tax of one cent on each $100 
of the taxable wealth of the State. From 
1887 to 1897 the University received no ap- 
propriations from the Legislature, while in 
that ten years the student body had increased 
five-fold, necessitating, of course, greater 
appropriations. The legislative committee of 
the Board of Regents concluded to ask the 
Legislature for an additional tax of one cent 
on each $100. 

The University of California has charge 
of certain commissions, also, such as those 
of Viticulture, Forestry, and the like, which 
require legislation; and sometimes measures 
hostile to the University’s interests are in- 
troduced in the Legislature. These interests 
were so important, so vital to the Universi- 
ty’s existence, that it was felt by the Board 
of Regents that some one should be at the 
capital constantly, to further and protect 
them. Members of the legislative committee 
of the Board of Regents at the Legislature 
soon found themselves fearful of the respon- 
sibility, because of their ignorance of legis- 
lative procedure and methods, and their lack 
of acquaintance with the members of the Le- 
gislature, and, upon their return from Sacra- 
mento, the Regents were called together and 
informed of all the facts which they thought 
necessitated the constant presence of some 
one familiar with the University, and also 
with legislative procedure, who could remain 
at Sacramento during the entire session. 

The Secretary of the University was too 
aged and too ill, and the attorney of the Re- 
gents was away. Our choice, therefore, fell 
on the Hon. Julius Kahn. He was not a 
member of the Legislature, but had been a 
member four years before, and had distin- 
guished himself by coming from the Legis- 
lature with a reputation for ability and tact 
equal to any, and for honesty and integrity 
except the 
“Californian” who wrote the letter of Decem- 
ber 7, 1898. The Governor of the State, even 
in the heat of a bitter campaign, never 
dreamed of questioning the honesty of Mr. 
Kahn, 

Mr. Kahn remained at the Legislature dur- 
ing its entire session, and he succeeded, with 
the aid of many other friends of the Univer- 
sity, in securing the passage of the bill grant- 
ing to the affiliated colleges of the Univer- 
sity $250,000 for the buildings, and in passing 
the one-cent tax bill through the houses of 
the Legislature without a dissenting vote, 
and in obtaining the passage of the appro- 
priation for Forestry, Viticulture, etc., and 


President, | 
and professors of the University, and of | 
| the Hon. Julius Kahn, and his election by 








two other bills of great importance to the 


University; being constantly employed from 
January 15 to March 16, 1897. He aided in 
enlisting the services of all the graduates 
of the University throughout this State, 
caused pamphlets and circulars of informa- 
tion concerning the University to be prepared 
and given publicity, and for his services, in- 
cluding the travelling and other expenses of 
himself and all those who aided him, such 
as telegraphing, printing, postage, telephon- 
ing, etc., and including the expenses of the 
Regents and the President and professors in 
this behalf, he was allowed $2,500, of which 
sum he paid out for expenses over $1,500, re- 
ceiving thus $1,000 for his labor. And his 
bills were paid without a dissenting vote in 
the Board of Regents, which body consists of 
twenty-three members, sixteen of whom 


are appointed by the Governor for a pe- 


riod of sixteen years each, and are among 
the best representative citizens in this 
State, and seven of whom are ex-offi- 
cio Regents, consisting of the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Speaker of the As- 
sembly, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, President of the University, Pre- 
sident of the Mechanics’ Institute of San 
Francisco, and the President of the State 
Agricultural Societies. 

As to the lobbying by the President of the 
University, the Regents and professors, etc., 
this statement is simply untrue. These per- 
sons went to Sacramento only at the request 
of the Committees of the Legislature on 
Ways and Means and on Public Buildings, 
wher they were requested to come before 
such committees to explain the purpose and 
necessity of the appropriations asked for. 

As to the University being in politics, that 
statement is not true. The act creating the 
University, and now a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the State, provides that the Univer- 
sity shall be kept for ever free from politi- 
cal influence, and it has been so kept; and 
of the sixteen appointed Regents, that eight 
shall be Republican and eight Democratic, 
and no Governor of this State has ever vio- 
lated this provision. ‘ 

In the interest of that justice which the 
Nation has always been willing to show, I 
ask that you publish this letter at your earli- 
est opportunity, in the same columns which 
have been abused by the publication of De- 
cember 22, 1898.—Yours respectfully, 

J. B. RPINSTEIN. 

SAN FRANCISCO, January 6, 1599 





ROSTAND’S ANACHRONISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: A rather curious anachronism occurs 
in scene 6, act v., of ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’; 

Rageneau (a travers ses larmes). Je suis moucheur 
de—de—chandelles, chez Moliere. 

Cyrano. Moliére! 

Rageneau, Mais je veux le quitter, dés demain ; 

Hier, on jouait Scapin, 
Et j’ai vu qu’fl vous a pris une scéne! 

Le Bret. 
Rageneau, 
lait-ll faire? . 
‘‘Les Fourberies de Scapin,’’ wherein oc- 
curs the famous “Que diable alloit-il faire 
dans cette galére,"’ was not produced until 
1671, twenty-one years after the date of the 

fifth act of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.”’ . 

It isn’t of any great importance. Perhaps 
it is too much like many of the trivialities 
critics make so much of in dealing especially 
with Shakspere’s dramas. Still, it is proba- 
bly barely worth calling attention to for the 
purpose of asking, if I am right, how one 


Entiére! 
Oui, monsieur, le fameux “‘ Que diable al- 
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who has evidently bestowed so much pains 
upon his work, who has so elaborated, so 
condensed, so clarified, his delightful, pic 
turesque, and humorous drama—for a French 
play, so deliciousty pure withal—could have 
overlooked what is so obvious. That it was 
not done without knowledge is fairly certain. 
H. M. Doak. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., January 4, 1800 


{Cyrano’s death (act v., scene 5) oc- | 


curred in 1655, or sixteen—not twenty- 
one—years before the representation of 
the “Fourberies de Scapin’’ on May 24, 


1671. “Le Pédant Joué,” from which Mo- | 


liére is said to have taken a scene, was 
played in 1654, though alleged to have been 
composed much earlier.—Ep. Nation. ] 


Notes. 


The Macmillan Co.’s spring announcements 
embrace a ‘Life of Henry A. Wise,’ by his 
grandson, Barton H. Wise; ‘The Life and 
Letters of Archbishop Benson,’ edited by 
his son; ‘Cardinal Newman as Anglican and 
Catholic,’ together with correspondence, by 
Edmund Sheridan Purcell; ‘The Life and 
Remains of Rev. R. H. Quick,’ by F. Storr; 
‘Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy,’ by Sir 
Frederick Pollock; a ‘Syllabus of European 
History, with bibliographies, 1600-1890,’ by 
Prof. H. Morse Stephens of Cornell; ‘The 
Roman History of Appian of Alexandria, 
translated from the Greek by Horace White; 
‘A History of Greece,’ for high schools and 
academies, by George Willis Botsford of Har- 
vard; ‘European History: An Outline of its 
Development,’ by Prof. Geo. B. Adams of 
Yale; ‘The Welsh People: Their Origin, Lan- 
guage, and History,’ by Prof. John Rhys; 
‘Via Crucis,’ a romance of the second cru- 
sade, by F. Marion Crawford; ‘Letters from 
Japan,’ by Mrs. Hugh Fraser; ‘An Introduc- 
tion to the Poetical and Prose Works of 
John Milton,’ by Prof. Hiram Corson of Cor- 
nell; ‘Three Studies in Literature,’ Jeffrey, 
Newman, and Matthew Arnold, by Prof. 
Lewis Edward Gates of Harvard; ‘A Selec- 
tion of Poems for School Reading,’ by Mar- 
cus White; ‘Chaucer’s Prologue and the 
Knight's Tale,’ edited by Prof. Mark H. Lid- 
dell of the University of Texas; ‘Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Literature,’ by Prof. 
Edwin Herbert Lewis of the University of 
Chicago; ‘The Development of English 
Thought: A Study in the Economic Interpre- 
tation of History,’ by Prof. Simon N. Patten | 
of the University of Pennsylvania; ‘A Brief 
Introduction to Modern Philosophy,’ by Ar- 
thur Kenyon Rogers of the University of | 
Chicago; ‘Naturalism and Agnosticism,’ the 
Gifford Lectures (Cambridge, Eng.) delive:- 
ed in 1895-1896 by Prof. James Ward; ‘De- | 
mocracy and Empire,’ by Prof. Franklin H. 
Giddings of Columbia; ‘Democracy and the 
Organization of Political Parties,’ from the 
French of M. Ostrogorski, by Frederick 
Clarke; ‘The Distribution of Wealth,’ by 
Prof. John B. Clark of Columbia; ‘The Les- 
son of Popular Government,’ by Gamaliel | 
Bradford; ‘The Government of Municipali- 
ties,” by Dorman B. Eaton; ‘The Theory of 
the Leisure Class,’ by Thorstein B. Veblen; | 
an American edition of the ‘Statesman's 
Year-book,’ edited for what relates to this 
country by Carroll D. Wright, U. 8. Commis- | 
sioner of Labor; ‘The Missing Link,’ | 
Pithecanthropus erectus, Haeckel’s lecture | 





The Nation. 


| before the Zodlogical Congress at Cambridge 
in 1898; ‘The Dawn of Reason: Mental Traits 
in the Lower Animals, with special reference 
|} to Insects,” by James Weir, jr. M-D.; 
| ‘A History of Physics,’ by Prof. Florian Ca 
jori; and ‘The Foundations of Zodlogy,” by 
Prof. William Keith Brooks of Johns Hop- 
kins 

‘Democracy: A Study of Government,’ by 
Prof. James H. Hyslop of Columbia; “The 
Porto Rico of To-day: Pages from a Cor- 
respondent's Note-book,’ by Albert Gardner 
Robinson; ‘A General Introduction to the 
Study of Holy Scripture,” by Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs; ‘The Kingdom,’ by Dr. George Dana 


| Boardman; ‘The Bases of Mystic Know- | 


ledge,’ from the French, by Sara Carr Up- 
ton; and ‘A Short History of Astronomy,’ 
by Arthur Berry, will be issued directly by 
Charles Scribner's Sons 

The Century Co. will publish next month 
‘The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll,’ by 
his nephew, S. D. Collingwood, with 100 il- 
lustrations: ‘The Maine,’ a narrative of her 
destruction, by Capt. Sigsbee; and ‘Cam 
paigning in Cuba,’ the capture of Santiago, 
by George Kennan 

Henry Holt & Co. have nearly ready 
‘French Lyrics,’ some 230 poems selected 
from more than 50 poets by Prof. Arthur G 
Canfield of the University of Kansas. 

The second volume of ‘Christian Missions 
and Social Progress: A Sociological Study of 
Foreign Missions,” by the Rev. James 8S 
Dennis, D.D., is promised in the spring by 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston, will pub- 
lish early in February ‘The Student's Book 
of Days and Birthdays.’ It will contain, in 
addition to the usual blank pages for names, 
the birthdays of eminent men and women, 
Founders’ days and Presidents’ birthdays for 
the leading colleges, and brief selections in 
prose and poetry. 

William Andrews & Co., Hull, England, 
will shortly publish ‘Bygone Church Life in 
Scotland,’ by the senior member of the firm. 

‘How to Prepare for a Civil-Service Ex- 
amination’ (Hinds & Noble), by Francis E. 
Leupp, is an exceedingly practical and direct 
book. After a clear exposition of what the 
Government classified service now is, it sets 
forth the qualifications required in candi- 

| dates, and gives many examples of the actual 
papers set before applicants in recent ex- 
aminations. The volume thus serves an ex- 
cellent purpose, not only in the way of useful 
guidance to those intending to take the ex- 


aminations, but also in dissipating the mis- | 


leading accounts of their nature spread 
abroad by the opposition to the reform, and 
in proving once more how firm a hold the 
new methods now have in law and practice. 

The Scribners publish the American edi- 
tion of Alexander Innis Shand’s ‘War in the 
Peninsula, 1808-1814,’ in a single handy vol- 
ume. Mr. Shand is already known by his 
Life of General Sir Edward Hamley, and in 
this new book offers what is, in the main, 
an abridgment of Napier’s great work. The 
portraits of Wellington, Moore, Masséna, 
and Soult are on copper, after well-known 
paintings. The maps are few but clear. 


| The author refers to some of the later 


published authorities, like Marbot, but the 
chief use of the book will be in its character 


as a synopsis of Napier, in the form of a | 
, accord with his classical creed. But the arti 
cles are witty and well written, the refie« 


brief current story of the Portuguese and 
Spanish war with France. There is occa- 
sionally a slip in the paraphrasing. At the 


repeating the story of Wellington and Soult 
in near presence on opposite heights, wher 
the Englishman. praising Soult’s abilities 
said he would still beat him by practising 
on his caution and getting time for Hill ¢ 
come up, the author says So it proved 
The French attack was only begun at noon 

Soult turned the left of Wellington's prin 
cipal body, but Hill, coming on the field 
rolled back the assault and turned danger 


into victory. “It was a repetition of ths 
stroke made by Soult at Salamanca adds 
the author. Napier’s words are: “It was 
the counterstroke of Salamanca but that 


was Wellington's own counterstroke upon 
Marmont. Soult, of course, was not there 
But there is an error also in the time. Na 
pier puts the scene of the two generals on 
the heights on the 27th, and says, “Certain 
it is that the French general made no seri 
ous attack that day.” He describes Hill's 
hard march on the 27th, resumed at day 
break of the 28th, coming at the nick of 
time, when “about midday” the French at 
tack began. It was a delay of more than 
a full day that was gained, not of part of a 
morning, and it brought the battle, as Na 
pier tells us, ‘‘on the fourth anniversary of 
the battle of Talavera.”’ We have here an 
instructive example of the way errors of 
transcription creep into history, and of the 
safety in reading the sources 

We called attention on its appearance tu 
the autobiography of the Italian Gen. E 
della Rocca, an intimate personal friend of 
Victor Emanuel and fer over seventy years a 
participator in or witness of the transforma 
tion of Italy into a free kingdom. He died 
in 1897, at the age of ninety. A few years 
before his death he finished dictating to his 
wife the second volume of his memoirs 
‘Autobiografia di un Veterano’ (Bologna 
Zanichelli), which has just been brought out 
in English by Macmillan It covers the 
period 1859-1893. For readers who welcome 
side-lights on recent Italian history, and for 
libraries which keep such material up to 
date, mention should also be made of the 
second volume of ‘Giacomo Dina e l Opera 
Sua’ (Turin: Roux, Frassati & Co.), edited by 
that model editor, Senator Luigi Chiala It 
comprises the chief work of Dina from th« 
death of Cavour through the war of 1866 
and as Dina was in the confidence of Cavour's 
ablest successors, his utterances in political 
matters have often a quasi-official im 
portance. Senator Chiala’s notes and run 
ning commentary need no bush 

M. René Doumic sends out another volume 
of criticism, the third of his series of “Etudes 
sur la Litt¢6rature Francaise’’ (Paria: Perrin 
& Cie.), in which he exhibits even more than 
usually the strong influence exercised on 
his mind and point of view by his master and 
editor-in-chief, M. Brunetiére. The singular 
preference for all that is seventeenth cen 
tury, to the almost total exclusion of what 
ever belopgs to another age, is very strongly 
marked in the essays or articles contained in 
the present volume. Hugo and the Natural 
istic school are equally groun’ to powder by 
Brunetiére’s disciple, and that with a vivacity 
and a flerceness of which M. Biré might 
almost be envious. One cannot help the re- 
flection that M. Doumic is somewhat narrow - 
minded, and too uncompromising in his con- 
demnation of theories and practices not in 


tions in many cases just, and the conclusions 


battle of Sauroren (July 28, 1813), after | and judgments well put. 
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‘L’Anarchie Littéraire,’ by Charles Recolin 
(Paris: Perrin & Cie.), should have been 
noticed earlier, but it contains papers which 
bear rereading and consequently late notic- 
ing. There are some good criticisms of 
writers and critics (for the latter are,..very 
fond nowadays of giving their impressions 
and opinions of each other’s work), and two 
or three interesting attempts to analyze the 
peculiar power of the Russian Realists and of 
Ibsen, who decidedly does not gain in favor 
with the French. The title of the book is 
apt, and is justified by the author in his en- 
tertaining preface. 

The recent official report of M. Edouard 
Petit on the condition of common-school ex- 
tension in France (published by the Im- 
primerie Nationale) shows us the people of 
that country from a different and far more 
favorable side than that presented in the 
newspaper accounts of the doings of Paris 
politicians. The progress of the various 
movements for spreading popular education 
which are carried forward largely by pri- 
vate enterprise and devotion, is truly as- 
tonishing, and unequalled in any other coun- 
try. Only one or two statistical data can 
be here given: The number of classes for 
adolescents and adults rose from 8,288 in 
1894-95, to 30,368, with a steady attendance 
of nearly half a million young people, in 
1897-98. In the first-mentioned year the 
classes for girls were less than a thousand; 
in the three following years there were 
provided, respectively, in round num)ers, 
1,800, 4,400, 7,400 classes. About 10,400 pub- 
lic lectures, illustrated or other, were given 
in the former year, while in 1897-98 their 
number had risen to nearly 118,000, with an 
attendance of not far from three and one- 
half millions. During the latter year, 18,- 
000 sets of lantern-slides were loaned by the 
Musée Pédagogique alone, but there are 
two or three other institutions which render 
a similar service to the lecture committees 
throughout the country; and the public lec- 
tures and courses for adolescents are only 
two of the several provisions for the exten- 
sion of popular education. 

The reply of the Department of Public In- 
struction (Freiburg i. S: B,; Veith) to the 
memorial of the eight German professors 
whose exodus from Freiburg has been re- 
ferred to in these columns, will not be the 
last word on the subject. The eight have 
prepared an answer to the reply, which is 
being published by the Academischer Verlag, 
Munich, under the title: ‘Herr Python und 
die Universitat Freiburg in der Schweiz.’ 

The representations for school-children in 
German theatres have awakened some inter- 
est among educators in this country. We 
therefore call attention to a little brochure 
in which the experiences and results of last 
year’s representations in Hamburg are re- 
lated from varioys points of view, including 
that of the actors and actresses: ‘Unsere 
Volksschiiler im Stadttheater’ (Hamburg: 
©. Boysen). In November last ‘Wilhelm 
Tell” was again given before 8,000 children 
(in three sections), to be followed during the 
rest of the winter by Kérner’s “Zriny’’ and 
Hebbel’s ‘“‘Nibelungen.”’ 

It is not half a dozen years since Prof. 
Budde of the University of Strassburg—who 
in recent months has been delivering a 
course of lectures at Union, Yale, and other 
American institutions—in a review of an 
English work, declared that the Germans had 
every reason to envy the English-speaking 
theological world for theease and facility with 
which, both in Great Britain and in Ame- 


, 





rica, the results of critical scholarship could 
be popularized. A number of recent literary 
ventures in the Fatherland show that the 
Germans have been apt pupils of English 
precedents in this respect, and that they too 
can prevent the results of scholarly research 
from remaining a terra incognita to cultured 
readers. The example of the Wiirtemberg 
Bible Society, in producing a critical edition 
of the New Testament Greek text, prepared 
by Prof. Nestle, but based on Westcott- 
Hort and Tischendorf, at the nominal price 
of 35 cents, is all the more commendable 
because this edition is evidently destined to 
crowd out the current but thoroughly unreli- 
able teatus receptus of two centuries ago 
still published by the British and other Bible 
societies, and popular only because it is so 
cheap. The new move of the Wiirtemberg 


Bible Society is proving to be an eminent 


success, and at the recent annual convention 
of the association it was reported that the 
entire first edition of the Nestle Testament 
of ten thousand copies had been entirely ex- 
hausted, and that a new edition was in prepa- 
ration. Even the most poverty-stricken stu- 
dent of the New Testament can now own the 
very best text extant. 

The American Historical Review for Janu- 
ary (Macmillan) contrives to keep in touch 
with current interests by means of a paper, 
based on much research, by Frank Strong, 
on “The Causes of Cromwell’s West Indian 
Expedition in 1655,” and the influence which 
New Englanders such as John Cotton and 
Roger Williams had “in helping Crorawell to 
make up his mind in regard to it.”” Among 
the “Documents,” also, we find several bear- 
ing on the expedition against Santiago de 
Cuba in 1741, which landed in the bay of 
Guantanamo. One, endorsed ‘‘Some Thoughts 
relating to our Conquests in America,” con- 
tains this suggestive passage: ‘Admitting 
us in quiet possession of all Spanish Ame- 
rica. To keep that possession we must do 
as the Spanish have done before us, we must 
have strong garrisons and Colonies. This 
will estrange our hands and treasure, and 
we shall soon be in a worse condition than 
the Spanish themselves.’’ Of still greater 
moment is Prof. H. Morse Stephen’s brief 
but clear ‘Administrative History of the 
British Dependencies in the Further East,” 
a remarkable tale of flexible adjustment to 
varying conditions of colonial acquisition. A 
series of letters addressed from the South in 
1861 to Secretary Chase, certain of them 
being special reports on request, will be 
found instructive reading. 

The National Geographic Magazine for De- 
cember contains a brief sketch of the five 
civilized tribes of Indian Territory, by C. 
H. Fitch. In it he refers to a fact, which 
to some will be new, that the numerous 
towns which have sprung up along the seven 
railroad lines in the Territory “are without 
legal existence, and have no recognized town 
or city government. They are without pro- 
per officers to enforce laws, have no water 
supply or fire departments, sidewalks, or 
other street improvements, no schools, ex- 
cept private ones, and no systems of drain- 
age or sewerage."’ Other articles are on the 
cloud scenery of the High Plains, Kansas, 
with photographs, and on the Atlantic Coast 
tides by M. 8S. W. Jefferson. There is also 
an extract from an interesting address at 
Tokyo, by Dr. Alex. G. Bell, in which he 
said that the geographical formation of Japan 
—*“long ranges of lofty mountains with com- 
paratively narrow plains lying between their 





feet and the coast line’—indicated that it 
should be the “‘very home of electrical enter- 
prise.” He urged the importance of edu- 
cating the twenty-five thousand deaf-mutes 
in the country, for whom “there are only two 
schools at present, one in Kyoto and one in 
Tokyo. 

The Cabot celebration at Halifax in June, 
1897, was the occasion of several papers 
which appear in the latest volume of the 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada. The account of the cere- 
monies at the unveiling of the tablet in honor 
of John Cabot includes addresses on Cabot’s 
Landfall, by Archbishop O’Brien, President 
of the Society; on Modern Bristol, by W. 
Howell Davies; and on Bristol in the days of 
the Cabots, by W. R. Barker. There are 
also articles on the voyages of the Cabots— 
Latest Phases of the Controversy, with 
maps, by Dr. Samuel E. Dawson; the Cabo- 
tian Discovery, by John B. Thacher; and the 
Cabot Legends. Other papers are, ‘‘Canada 
during the Victorian Era,”’ with numerous il- 
lustrations, by Sir J. G. Bourinot; ‘‘Mono- 
graph of the Cartography of New Bruns- 
wick,”’ with reproductions of several ancient 
maps, by Dr. William F. Ganong; and ‘‘On 
the genus Lepidophloios,’’ by Sir J. William 
Dawson. 

Dr. S. C. Chandler of Cambridge, Mass., 
by reason of ‘‘the splendor, the importance, 
and the variety” of his work in astronomical 
science, has been awarded the Lalande prize 
of the Academy of Sciences of the Institute 
of France. In the current number of the 
weekly Comptes Rendus of the Academy, the 
committee of award, consisting of Messrs. 
Faye, Wolf, Loewy, and Jannsen, brief- 
ly review Dr. Chandler’s more noteworthy 
achievements. His name is most widely 
known in connection with the problem of 
the variation of latitude, into which he was 
one of the first to inquire and toward the 
elucidation of which he has done so much. 
His observations of variable stars, extending 
over many years, have resulted in the dis- 
covery of many variables of short period, 
while the series of catalogues of variable 
stars published by him constitute contribu- 
tions of the greatest value to stellar astro- 
nomy. His investigations concerning the 
identity of comet 1889, V (Brooks) with 
Lexell’s comet are mentioned as illustrating 
his capability in other directions. The Aca- 
demy has also conferred the Damoiseau prize 
upon Dr. George William Hill of Washing- 
ton, for his researches in mathematics and 
astronomy, which are, as is well ‘known, 
characterized by great profundity and novel- 
ty of ideas, and have contributed powerfully 
to the advancement of science during the 
past twenty years. A third American, Dr. 
Charles A. Schott of Washington, has been 
made the recipient of the Henry Wilde prize 
for his researches in terrestrial magnetism. 

It is announced that the competitive ex- 
aminations for the fellowships of the Ame- 
rican School of Classical Studies at Athens 
will be held this year on March 16, 17, and 
18. Candidates are to enter their names on 
or before February 1 with Prof. B. I. 
Wheeler (Ithaca, N. Y.), chairman of fellow- 
ship committee, from whom all information 
as to place, subjects, etc., may be obtained. 
These fellowships yield $600 each. The Eop- 
pin fellowship, open to women only, yields 
$1,000, and is assigned without examination, 
preference being given, however, to such 
persons as have already held a regular com- 
petitive fellowship. 
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—It is perhaps natural to look for a ram- 
pant plea for annexation of new territory 
from the Public Land Office, for an extension 
of possessions means so much land at a 
stated price, with wood and swamp rights. 
Mr. Binger Hermann, Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, has issued such a plea, 
as a public document, and disguised as an 
historical essay intended to correct an error 
in the map of the United States. This error 
lies in the statement of facts connected with 
the acquisition of the extreme northwest part 
of the United States. It has been assumed 
that it was through the Louisiana purchase 
that this territory was acquired. No, says 
Mr. Hermann; it became ours by “right of 
discovery in 1792”; by exploration in 1805; 
by the Astoria settlement of 1811; and by the 
Florida treaty of 1819. We cannot trace any 
mention of former historical labors of Mr. 
Hermann, and are obliged to judge him by 
this expansion pamphlet, issued at the public 
expense. His conclusions are endorsed by the 
Hon. C. N. Bliss, whose claims as a historian 
rest on his well-known biography or charac- 
terization of the Hon. T. C. Platt. There are 
sundry maps, and certain portraits used ‘‘by 
courtesy of —— Magazine,’”’ though much 
better could have been found in the Library 
of Congress. Though the question turns on a 
question of boundaries, in which the degrees 
of latitude play an important part, the one 
map, used as a frontispiece, is without any 
degrees of latitude. The whole essay is 
marked by a dangerous ignorance, expressed 
in language better suited for a stump speech 
than for historical exposition. 


—The pamphlet might be passed over were 
it not that these two eminent historians 
have carried their theory so far as to engrave 
it on the official Land Office map, the best 
and most widely distributed of maps of the 
United States. Wherever this map goes, 
there will go the ridiculous legend stamped 
on it by Hermann and Bliss, and every schoo! 
child seeing it will obtain a false idea of 
our history. A mere reading of the inscrip- 
tion is sufficient to arouse criticism. If this 
territory was ours by discovery in 1792, and 
was actually settled on our behalf in 1811, 
where was the necessity for obtaining it by 
negotiation in 1819? Discovery alone consti- 
tutes a good title, and could not the English 
urge Cook’s discoveries as antedating that 
of Gray? Spain claimed all this western re- 


gion by right of discovery, and in 1790 pre- | 


pared to defend her rights by force, when 
England landed settlers at Nootka Sound. 
Hermann says our claim was good against 
England, but not against Spain. If so, the 
discovery and settlemeht go for naught, and 
it was the treaty of 1819 that alone estab- 
lishes our right to hold the territory. All 
else is irrelevant and confusing. Before 
making the change based upon his re- 
searches, it would have been well for Mr. 
Hermann to submit the matter to a recog- 
nized authority on American history, or, 
better still, to the American Historical As- 
sociation. His own readings have been limit- 
ed. He quotes Russell’s and Olney’s his- 
tories, and ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ but 
he does not know of Bancroft (the Western) 


or Henry Adams. The work closes with a 


partisan cry for annexation and general ex- 
pansion. Such work stultifies the Office in 
the eyes of the intelligent. 


—Expansionists and anti-expansionists 
alike can find ammunition in the ninth vol- 


ume of Paul Leicester Ford's edition of Jef- | 


ferson’s Writings (Putnams). 





The period | 





AD 





(1807-1815) is posterior to the acquisition of 
Louisiana by this imaginative continental 
spirit. To the Governor of that Territory the 
President wrote on October 29, 1808: “The 
truth is, that the patriots of Spain have no 


warmer friends than the administration of | 


the United States, but it is our duty to say 
nothing and to do nothing for or against 
either. If they succeed, we shall be well 
satisfied to see Cuba and Mexico remain in 
their present dependence; but very unwill- 
ing to see them in that of either France or 
England, politically or commercially. We 
consider their interests and ours as the 
same, and that the object of both must be 
to exclude all European influence from this 
hemisphere. We wish to avoid the neces- 
sity of going to war till our revenue shall 
be entirely liberated from debt.’"" On April 
19, 1809, he reverts to this idea in a letter 
to President Madison: “I suppose the con- 
quest of Spain will soon force a delicate 
question on you as to the Floridas and Cuba, 
which will offer themselves to you. Napo- 
leon will certainly give his consent without 
difficulty to our receiving the Floridas, and 
with some difficulty possibly Cuba."” When 
the war of 1812 was in progress, he thought, 
“The acquisition of Canada this year, as far 
as the neighborhood of Quebec, will be a 
mere matter of marching, and will give us 
experience for the attack of Halifax the next, 
and the final expulsion of England from the 
American continent.” 


—On ithe other hand, in his special mes- 
sage of February 10, 1807, he apologizes for 
a proposed gunboat armament as ‘merely 
for defensive operations,” not fitted to protect 
our commerce on the high seas; “and still 
less can it become an excitement to engage 
in offensive maritime war.’’ Writing to Tho- 
mas Paine on September 6, 1807, he believes 
that “gunboats are the only water defence 
which can be useful to us, and protect us 
from the ruinous folly of a navy.” 
without prescience of Capt. Mahan; and the 
following, of the Philippines (to Clement 
Caine, September 16, 1811): ‘“‘What, in short, 





This | 





criticiam from the utmost corners of the 


English-speaking world. Week by week it 
has taxed for its purposes all departments of 
the British Museum, as well as returned and 
retired travellers. In America as well as in 
the Old World, every puzzling question aris- 
ing in the conversation, games, or customs 
of society has led to Queries, and hence to 
Notes which have year by year shed new 
side-lights on domestic life. No literary en- 
terprise is too grand to seek or to find a 
valuable auxiliary in Notes and Querics. The 
Oxford Dictionary, incomparably superior to 
any similar work in any language, asks and 
receives such assistance almost every week-—- 
indispensable minutia which had eluded its 
thousand co-workers. So has the unrivalled 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ now ap- 
proaching its sixtieth volume, been aided in 
all its serial issues. When articles on any 
subject have become numerous they are cias- 
sified, to facilitate examining them. Thus, in 
the eighth index alone the Shaksperiana 
show five columns of titles, pointing to hun- 
dreds of criticisms. This department was 
long ago deemed by Furness worthy of his 
study (see Eysell in “Hamlet,” etc.), and 
hence cannot be neglected by any dramatic 
student. As to Proverbs, observing that 246 of 
them were treated in the first series and 335 
in the last, and that these numbers indicate 
the average in the other fourscore volumes, one 
sees a quarry from which it would be easy 
to build up a better book of proverbs than 
has been elaborated since the days of Solo- 
mon. Similar compilations might be made 
of Songs, sacred and secular, Epigrams 
Epitaphs, etc. The present index points to 
more than 400 quotations, few of them in 
Bartlett, but many of them worthy to stand 
there. The @ord Folk-lore was created by 
the first editor of Notes and Queries, and its 
first series showed 300 paragraphs, or longer 
remarks, on the subject. So suggestive and 
hence sought for are the general indexes 
that the earlier ones are out of print—and if 
one turns up it brings a fabulous price at 


| auction. That to the second series, borrowed 


is the whole system of Europe towards Ame- 
rica but an atrocious and insulting tyranny? | 


One hemisphere of the earth, separated from 
the other by wide seas on both sides, hav- 
ing a different system of interests flowing 
from different climates, different soils, dif- 
ferent productions, different modes of ex- 


istence, and its own local relations and du- | 
ties, is made subservient to all the petty 
interests of the other, to their laws, their re- | 


gulations, their passions and wars, and inter- 
dicted from social intercourse, from the in- 
terchange of mutual duties and comforts 
with their neighbors, enjoined on all men 
by the laws of nature.” He anticipated that 
the insular colonies would “soon have to 
take care of themselves, and to enter into 
the general system of independence and free 
intercourse with their neighboring and na- 
tural friends.” 


—The General Index to Notes and Queries 
has just appeared in an eighth volume of 143 
pages, which, with the seven previously is- 
sued, brings the total of pages up to 1,221. 
The range of Notes and Queries, which will 
fill out its hundredth volume this year, or 
50,000 pages, is wider than that of any en- 
cyclopedia that has ever been projected. Es- 
tablished in London, the most cosmopolitan 
of cities, its Notes, whether resulting from 
experience, interviews, or research, were 


from an Historical Society, was all copied 
with a pen by one Wisconsin minister who 
could neither find nor purchase the master 
key to a dozen favorites in his choice library. 
The compiler of the eighth and jubilee Index 
cannot but recall the fact that no survivor 
remains of those who founded and first la- 
bored for Notes and Queries. 


—The Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute for August-November, 1898, contains 
three papers by Dr. E. B. Tylor, the well- 
known professor of anthropology at Oxford, 
which record an epoch-making step towards 
the sound understanding of Totemism,a sub- 
ject upon which writers of eminence have 
sometimes ventured without a due con- 
sideration of its intricacy, or of the likell- 


| hood that any generalizations prematurely 
| achfeved would be discredited by the subse- 


| (Weybridge). 


quent accumulation of well-attested facts. 
Such well-attested facts Dr. Tylor presents 
in his first paper, where he publishes, with 
a plate and the outline of an interpretation, 
a totem-post from the Haida village of Mas- 
set (Queen Charlotte Islands). The monu- 
ment itself is now set up at Fox-Warren 
The Haidas and the Tlingit of 
Alaska are slightly varied branches of the 
same stock, and their otherwise parallel 
clan-groups, Raven and Eagle or Raven and 
Wolf, have a different arrangement of to- 
tems. Totemism has taken among the 


such as to rouse cosmopolitan Queries or ' Haidas, as among the Tlingit, special forms 
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adapted to local circumstances, but has ful- 


| 


ly maintained its predominantly social im- | 


portance. It is the basis of hospitality and 
asylum, has enforced exogamy, and served 
as a bend of social union. Its religious func- 


tion among the Haidas and the Tlingit is | 


strictly governed by the fact that neither | 


of these tribal groups has anywhere develop- 


ed the notion of lineal descent from the | 


totem-animal. Such a belief, 
though it is among American totemists, is 
wholly absent among the tribes under con- 


common | 


sideration, and its place is taken by certain | 
rude notions of transmigration and reincarna- 


tion. Ultimately we reach some tale of an 
ancestor's adventure with the totem which 


takes the place of any notion of literal de- | 


scent from the totem. The totem-post pub- 
lished and described in Dr. Tylor’s first pa- 


per illustrates all these points more or less | 
adequately so far as the Haidas go, and | 
with the Haidas are involved the Tlingit of | 


our own. Alaska. 


The second paper estab- | 


lishes something almost identical in the case | 
of certain Pacific Coast tribes living to the 


south of the Tlingit, since it interprets two 
British-Columbian 
temic carvings. These are in the Pitt-Riv- 


house-posts with § to- | 


till the totem sacrament is vouched for by 
some more real proof, it had better fall out 
of speculative theology. Incidentally, our 
author also disposes of Dr. Jevons’s ludicrous 
account of totemism as ‘‘a low form of Mo- 
notheism.’’ The final conclusion is that 
“analogies, developments, or survivals of 
tolemism into the religions of the old civil- 
ized world’’ should be postponed “until sav- 
age and barbaric animal-worship shall have 
been more strictly classified.’’ 





TAYLOR’S ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


The Origin and Growth of the English Con- 
stitution: An Historical Treatise, in which 
is drawn out, by the light of the most re- 
cent researches, the gradual development 
of the Engtish constitutional system, and 
the growth out of that system of the Fe- 
deral Republic of the United States. By 
Hannis Taylor, LL.D. Part I. (xl and 
616 pp.), 1892: Part Il. (xliv and 645 pp.), 
1898. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This is a second-rate book written by a 
second-hand thinker. ‘The Origin and 


| Growth of the English Constitution’ is dis- 


ers Museum, of which Dr. Tylor is the di- | 
| that this assertion is very far from being 


rector. 


Professor Tylor’s third paper, though by | 


no means a long one, is rather longer than 
the first two, and gives some very much 
needed general ‘“‘Remarks on Totemism.”’ 
These go back to the beginning of the sub- 
ject in a book of the last century by J. 
Long, a trader and interpreter among the 
North American Indians. From Long, Mc- 
Lennan appears to have derived, with the 
word totam or totem, the facts dwelt upon 
in his article on “The Worship of Animals 
and Plants’’ (Fortnightly, 1869-70). McLen- 
nan, in order to interpret the great gods 
of the world as evolved from the humbler 
rank of totem-animals, did much violence 
to well-known features of primitive animal 
worship. (1.) Such peoples as the Natchez— 
worshippers of the sun-—he arbitrarily class- 


tinctly a second-rate work. But be it noted 


the same thing as the statement that Mr. 
Hannis Taylor has composed a treatise which 
under no circumstances could be of any 
value whatever. If 2,000 years hence it 


should have become as difficult to ascertain 





ed as totemists, and lost sight entirely of 


the fundamental idea of the totem by in- 
cluding the sun among totems. Nothing 
about the totem is more essential or indis- 


pensable than that it should always be one | 


of a species. Thus, at the very outset, one 
important reach of savage _ religious ob- 
servance which is clearly distinct from to- 
temism was unwarrantably appropriated. 
(2.) Another great range of savage religion 
was similarly annexed by the theory that 
gods having their incarnation or embodi- 
ment in species of sacred animals may ulti- 
mately be identified with those animals from 
whom they have presumably been evolved. 
After scrutinizing with destructive effect 
Robertson Smith’s whole notion of piacular 
totem-sacrifice, and his attribution of the 
idea of communion in sacrifice to primitive 
savage observance, as well as Mr, J. G. 
Irazer’s discovery of totemism among the 
Samoans, the writer concludes that the 
whole view deriving gods from totems de- 
pends upon accounts of Fijian and Samoan 
gods which are demonstrably erroneous, 
since totemism has not been discovered 
among the practices of Fiji or of Samoa. 
Mr. Andrew Lang having declared that he 
and Mr. Frazer freely allow that the evi- 
dence for sacrifice of the totem and com- 
munion in eating him “is very scanty," 
Ir. Tylor remarks that it ‘‘may be reason- 
able’ to go a step farther and suggest that 





the details of English public life as it now 
is to understand the working of the Athen- 
ian Constitution, the discovery of Taylor’s 
‘English Constitution’ would be as impor- 
tant as the recent discovery of an Aristote- 
lian account of the Athenian polity. If, 
again, it had happened that no one had up 
to the present day written a constitutional 
history of England, the appearance of Mr. 
Taylor’s book would excite universal inter- 
est. Nor, even as things stand, is his 
treatise uninstructive. It is not so much 
a bad book as a book which is superfluous, 
because students can with ease obtain con- 
stitutional histories which are better worth 
reading than the two thick volumes which 
Mr. Taylor has seen fit to publish. For from 
whichever point of view you regard these 
volumes, they will be found to be of less 
value than other well-known writings. 

Mr. Taylor’s treatise, for example, is clear- 
ly not the result of original research. The 
writer has conscientiously read all the 
best-known books on the English Constitu- 
tion which, during the last fifty years or 
more, have been published in England or 
America, or have been translated into Eng- 
lish. The writings of Hallam, May, Stubbs, 
Freeman, Sir Fitzjames Stephen, Sir Wil- 
liam Anson, or Professor Dicey, are well 
known to him. If we take as a specimen of 
his handiwork that part of his treatise 
which purports to deal with the growth of 
the modern ministerial system, we see at 
once that he has mastered the ordinary and 
best-known authorities for the period be- 
ginning with the accession of the Han- 
overian dynasty; but a mere glance at Mr. 
Taylor's notes also proves that his read- 
ing has not deviated from the ordinary chan- 
nels. Bulwer's ‘Life of Lord Palmerston,’ 
May's ‘Constitutional History,’ Macaulay's 
‘Pitt,’ Sir J. F. Stephen's ‘History of the 
Criminal Law,’ the ‘Rockingham Memoirs,’ 
Lord Mahon’s ‘History of England,’ Lecky's 
‘History of the Eighteenth Century,’ and 
the like, are all writings which a man does 





| count upon a First Class. 
| work which is creditable to a student is 
| not the kind of study which enables a man 





well to read; they are recommended, we 
believe, to the attention of undergraduates 
who seek to obtain a class in the history 
schools, either of Oxford or of Cambridge; 
and we should certainly consider that an 
undergraduate who had read all, or even 
two-thirds, of the books which Mr. Tay- 
lor refers to in his book vii., had read with 


| industry and judgment, and, as regards one 


period of English history at any rate, might 
But the sort of 


to claim credit for original research, or to 
stand in the same rank as, say, Stubbs, 
Gardiner, or Maitland. . 

Mr. Taylor, however, may urge, and with 
truth, that he makes no claim to have made 
‘original discoveries in the realm of Eng- 
lish history. The candor, not to say the 
simplicity, with which he cites his autho- 
rities, disarms criticism. J. R. Green was, 
indeed, on some portions of English his- 
tory which he had specially studied, an 
authoritative writer; but, at any rate as 


regards the later periods, he was no more - 


than a brilliant, and not always a very ju- 
dicious or accurate, essayist; he himself 
would have been amused to find himself 
treated as an authority for well-known facts 
or current anecdotes of the Georgian era. 
It is not, we may add, usual to refer in 
serious historical works to Whitaker. His 
Almanack is as useful and even as inte- 
resting a publication as can be bought for 
a shilling. Bu, somehow its citation as an 
authority has about it to some minds some- 
thing comic. However this may be, one 
thing is certain: original research is not the 
note of Mr. Taylor’s work. 


Let there, however, be no misunderstand- 
ing on this point. The fact that an historian 
relies on secondary authorities is no proof 
that he has not produced a history of real 
originality and of permanent merit. The 
doctrine, more or less openly inculcated in 
many quarters, that every man who writes 
an account of any period in the history of 
mankind, must of necessity consult for him- 
self all the original sources of information, 
embodies a noxious delusion. It is an error 
to suppose that a man may not write muct 
of the very highest value on the basis of in- 
formation supplied to him by investigators 
who have themselves inspected the original 
authorities; and this delusion is noxious be- 
cause it renders nugatory the labors of ear- 
nest investigators. If we cannot on many 
points take the results arrived at, for in- 
stance, by Stubbs or Gardiner as for many 
purposes final, it is ‘absolutely impossible 
that historical knowledge should ever pro- 
gress. The most ordinary common sense sug- 
gests that the fabric of bistorical science can 
never be raised to any height unless each 
successive generation can, subject to certain 
precautions, build upon the foundations laid 
by their predecessors. If, then, there were 
nothing more to be said in criticism of Mr. 
Taylor’s workmanship than that he had not 
thought it necessary to test again for him- 
self the authority for statements made, for 
example, by Hallam or May, it would still 
be perfectly possible that he should have 
produced a first-rate constitutional history 
of England. What is a more serious thing 
is, that, somehow or other, he has collected 
from his authorities only the most obvious 
and in many cases the most commonplace 
facts. But this again would be quite com- 
patible. with Mr. Taylor having achieved an 
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object which we suspect he aimed at. He | 


might conceivably, without any knowledge 
drawn from original sources, and without 
having read any books but those open to 
every student. have given a thoroughly good 
summary of the conclusions arrived at by 
the many eminent authors who have espe- 
cially studied the history and the working 
of English institutions. Such a masterly sur- 
vey of the present condition of opinion and 
knowledge with regard to the English Con- 
stitution would have been of infinite value 
Unfortunately this kind of general view is 
exactly what we cannot find in Mr. Taylor's 
pages, and the reasons why we cannot find 
it are worth noting. 

The first is, that our author has, to all ap- 
pearance, swallowed rather than digested 
the fruits of his reading. As we glance 
through his pages we see many references 
to dicta taken from other authors. Take, 
for example, a characteristic passage, in- 
tended, we presume, to sum up Sir Robert 
Walpole’s system of government. We are 
told, as we fancy we have been told more 
than once before, that the great minister 
was determined that ‘‘the firm should be 
Walpole & Townshend, and not Townshend 
& Walpole.’’ We are informed (on the au 
thority, by the way, of Green’s ‘History of 
the English People’) that Sir Robert said, 
“IT will not be the Minister to enforce taxes 
at the expense of blood’; and Walpole’s ge- 
neral attitude towards public affairs is sum- 
med up in words taken from Carlyle’s ‘Life 
of Frederick of Prussia’: ‘“‘He had one rule, 
that stood in place of many: To keep out of 
every business which it was possible for hu- 
man wisdom to stave aside. ‘What good will 
you get out of going into that? Parliamen- 
tary criticism, argument, and _ botheration! 
Leave well alone.’ ’’ Carlyle’s invectives, we 
may remark parenthetically, of which the 
value, if any, was hortatory and transitory, 
are as unsuitable for embodiment in a calm 
and judicial estimate of Walpole’s character 
as can be words uttered by any writer of 
eminence. But the point on which it is ne- 
cessary to insist is, that Mr. Taylor’s habit 
of collecting together scraps from the dif- 
ferent writers whom he has read is absolute- 
ly fatal to the attempt to analyze and ex- 
press the results of their speculations. It is 
the device of a man who does not know what 
analysis means, and is closely connected 
with the second cause of Mr. Taylor's failure | 
to produce a sketch, so to speak, of the re- | 
sults obtained by other writers. He shows 
no signs of possessing either the command 
of style or the logical lucidity, both of 
which are necessary conditions for the pro- 
duction of a bird’s-eye view of historical pe- 
riods. For the task of summing up the es- 
sential results of much reading in a few bril- 
liant pages is not impossible to perform. / 
Boutmy’s ‘Le Développement de la Consti- | 
tution et de la Société Politique en Angle- | 
terre’ is not half the length of one of Mr. 
Taylor's pondercus volumes, yet it gives a 
brilliant sketch of the whole development of 
the British Constitution. Mr. Goldwin Smith | 
has compressed together in 301 pages almost 
everything that is interesting and important 
in the annals of the United States. Few, 
however, it may be urged, are the writers | 
who possess the exquisite lucidity of Bout- 
my or the epigrammatic terseness of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith. Let us compare Mr. Tay- 
lor with a writer who makes no claim to es- 
pecial gifts of style. Take Mr. Taswell Lang. | 
mead’s single volume; it is not a brilliant ! 


| stitutional law. 


performance; it is intended for the use of | 


students. We venture to say that, as a sum- 
mary of the ordinary facts of English con 
stitutional history, it is a more serviceable 
and better book than Mr. Taylor's treatise. 
Mr. Taylor is essentially a second-hand 
thinker. The expression “‘second-hand think- 
er’ is open to legitimate criticism, but it 
conveys a meaning which is not as easily ex- 
pressed by any other well-recognized term 
A second-hand thinker is a speculatist (to 
revive a word used by Dr. Johnson) who re 
peats or reéchoes opinions which he has learn 
ed from others, and is to be contrasted with 
theorists who, whatever the intrinsic value 
of their speculations, think for themselves 
and look at things with their own eyes and 
not through spectacles lent them by their 
neighbors. It is, be it remarked, quite pos- 
sible that a second-hand thinker may write 
books of real value. He may summarize with 
great success the opinions of his time; he 
may reiterate and thus impress upon the 
world truths which have not yet become 
truisms, or which are in danger of being 
underrated just because they have received 
general acceptance A man of originality, on 
the other hand, who thinks for himself, may, 
and sometimes does, think wrong, and his 
writings may turn out little better than a 
collection of paradoxes or fallacies which 
have been rejected by the sound sense of 
mankind. Still, the diffierence between the 
theorist who does really think for himself. 
and the thinker who merely adopts the ideas 
of others, is a distinction of profound sig 
nificance. What it amounts to may be seen 
if we put Montesquieu side by side with 
Blackstone. The illustrious Frenchman and 
the Commentator are both authors of ex- 
traordinary merit; they are both masters of 
style. But if a critic asks why Montesquieu 
is placed high among political thinkers, while 
Blackstone, in spite of his extraordinary 
gifts, can hardly claim to be more than one 
of the most distinguished among England's 
men of letters, the answer is obvious. Mon- 
tesquieu, through his speculations are occa- 
sionally quite unsound, thinks for himself 
and generally thinks rightly. Blackstone, on 
the other hand, as a constitutionalist, with 
which aspect of him alone we are now con- 
cerned, does little more than adopt and re- 
peat the ideas of Montesquieu, or, rather, 
the ideas which, under the influence of Mon- 
tesquieu, had, when Blackstone wrote, be- 
come current in France and in England. The 
one is an inventor, the other is an imitator. 
Now there undoubtedly have been periods 
when writers on the English Constitution who 
repeated and propagated theories which they 
did not themselves originate, have rendered 
material service to the world. Blackstone, 
Hallam, even May (that very dreariest of 
constitutionalists}) made generally known 
facts or theories which had not yet been 
adequately forced upon the attention of the 
public. Indeed, of Hallam it may be said 
that, though his thoughts are commonplace, 


his general conception of constitutional his- 


tory exhibited real originality. But there has 
now ceased to be any legitimate place for 
writers who can do no more than narrate the 
well-known facts of English history, or re- 
iterate the truisms, commonplaces, or plati- 
tudes which infest the whole realm of con- 
True it is, as pointed out 
by Bagehot, that on the English Constitution 
“much atill remains to be said," but the im- 
portant things which remain to be said are 
new things, and not the trite thoughts which 





| 
| 


ean be picked up by your second-hand 
thinker 
Now the most marked charactertatic of Mr 


Taylor's work, to judge his book. as it 


fairly be judged, by his reflections om the 
English Constitution since the accession 
the Hanoverian dynasty. {s that his writings 
never even by chance reveal a new way 
iooking at well-worn subjects The 

is true, of his treatise shows tha when } 
began writing be had got hold 

certainly a new and might have ove 


other hands a fruitful, conce 


crowth of the Federal Repub! f tl | 
States out of the English system of g 
trent Unfortunately, Mr. Taylor ‘ 
capable of turning te ‘ in org 
idea. The introductior ideed, to h fir 
volume contains a good number of remark 


taken after our author's manner from a 

of other writers on the English origin of the 
Republic But 
reflections tell the 


these scattered 


American 


reader very little whicl 


is not common knowledge What, howeve 
is a more serious matter, Mr. Taylor, as far 
as we have remarked, except in his introdu 


tion, loses hold of the relation between Eng 
lish and American institutions. When dea 
ing, at any rate, with the reign of Georg 
Ill., he 
commonplace of English historians who had 


writes exactly a would the 


no special knowledge of the United States 
of its institutions. His treatise, in short 
regards the reign of George III a the work 
of a man who has docilely accepted, for gon: 
and bad, the received doctrine ‘ English 
Liberalism 

In nothing does the commonplace 
racter of his second-hand thinking more 


clearly appear than in his treatment 


¢ 


Parliamentary reform He, of course, dwel 
cn the anomalies of Parliamentary repre 
sentation during the eighteenth century. He 
repeats for the twentieth time all the con 
monplaces about the rotten boroughs, the 
sale of seats, and the like, and he does 


even incidentally add a single item to the 


| knowledge of any readers who are acquaint 


ed with the best-known authorities for the 


Parliamentary history of the last century 
But Mr. Taylor 


ments which hardly bear repetition, lays lit 


while he reiterates state 
tle or no stress at all on two considerations 
which 
lcoked The first is, that the unreformed 


i 


though obvious, are constantly over 
Parliament with all its anomalies ar 


abuses, did, at least during the eighteenth 
century, reflect the sentiment of the nation 
and on this very account commanded the ad 
miration of a critic as independent and in 


telligent as Paley. The second is, that there 


| were at different periods two totally different 


| known to Mr 


schools of reformers. The ideas of Parlia 
mentary reform carried into effect for a mo 
ment at least by Cromwell, and more or les 
adopted by Chatham and by Pitt, differed 
essentially from the ideas embodied by the 
statesmen of 1832 in the great Reform Act 
The wish of the earlier reformers was to 
transfer power from the towns to the coun 
try The later 
wished to increase, the power of the 
Both the considerations to 


reformers increased, and 
“reat 
towns which 
we have referred are, we doubt not, well 
Taylor, and may, for aught 
we know, be noted in some page of his 
lengthy volumes; but to have forced therm 
upon the attention of his 
have involved some slight amount of original 
thinking, and would have been quite foreign 
to the genius of a man whose nature promp* 


readers would 
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him to repeat the truisms he has learned 
from the works of known and respectable 
writers. Why, indeed, a writer who simply 
repeats others should have been misguided 
enough to add another book to the already 
too long iist of English constitutional his- 
tories, it is hard to say. But if Mr. Taylor 
has in this matter made a blunder, even his 
mistake is untainted by originality. There 
lived in the last century a gentleman men- 
tioned, if we mistake not, by Dr. Johnson, 
who wrote a book to tell all the world what 
all the world had for the last twenty years 
been telling him. 





THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


A Tour through the Famine Districts of In- 
dia. By F. H. 8. Merewether, Reuter’s Spe- 
cial Famine Commissioner. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1898. 


No manner of American man can have 
failed to learn something about the famine 
of 1896 in India. Readers of the Cosmopolitan 
cannot forget articles by Julian Hawthorne, 
who, specially commissioned by that maga- 
zine, had in the first months of 1897 travel- 
led widely where the Indian dearth was most 
destructive. Hawthorne proclaims that Mr. 
Merewether was “the only man he met in 
India whose statements concerning the fa- 
mine could be entirely relied on.’”’ This tes- 
timony must insure Mr. Merewether a can- 
did hearing. It was called for to render his 
words as credible as his photographs. 

The famine tour of our author outside of 
Bombay lasted sixty-seven days, during which, 
in traversing five thousand miles, he stopped 
at a score of the starvation centres. His 
investigations were in the service of Reu- 
ter’s Telegraph Company. He interviewed 
functionaries in every province to whom he 
accredited. Besides, he independently 
penetrated into hospitals, poorhouses, and 
relief works. Whatever this  looker-on 
learned during a day was often telegraphed 
across a quarter of the globe, and the next 
morning read in the London Times. More 
of his telegrams, and letters as well, were 
dispatched to Bombay gazettes, and told of 
his progress in melancholy research. The 
volume before us, growing out of this nu- 
cleus, betrays haste and a literary careless- 
ness surprising in an Oxonian, so that it re- 
calls the old Greek courler who ran well but 
arrived too much exhausted for fitly an- 
nouncing his tidings. Though the famine 
investigator had been already five years in 
India, he had seen little of its interior, It 
was, therefore, natural that he should dilate 
upon the national marvels and peculiarities 
which were forced upon his attention. His 
pages of this nature (which are not few) 
are instructive and pleasant reading. They 
help to save us from supping too full of 
horrors. But there is less excuse for such 
padding as multitudinous needless native 
words--and those not always interpreted— 
as well as half a dozen pages about taking 
a midnight train at a flag-station, or some 
hours’ delay where a train was off the track, 
ete 

The famine of 1896-7, with the diseases it 
engendered, as Hawthorne and others held, 
produced eight million deaths, and was the 
most destructive chronicled in the annals of 
British India. Such a mortality had appear- 
ed impossible in view of the safeguards 
against it which had been preparing for a 
generation—especially irrigation-wells, ca- 
nals, and tanks; as well as facilities for 


was 





transportation. More than twenty famines 
had occurred within the century, and few of 
them had proved too colossal for provincial 
authorities to deal with. Hence rumors in 
1896 of unprecedented starvation which rung 
in the ears of Indian magnates, long made 
little impression. Towards the close of that 
year, when such reports had startled the 
British public, their Oriental representa- 
tives were charged (and not without reason) 
with culpable incredulity, tardiness, and in- 
efficiency. They had been hoping against 
hope fer the early and then for at least 
the latter rain. The vice-regal authorities 
were not moved to action as they should 
have been by Indian physiography. Two- 
fifths of the country is beyond hope of irri- 
gation. Water for storage-reservoirs is there 
wanting, as Pennsylvanians found it on Alle- 
gzhany heights when they needed it for canal 
feeders. Harvests there without rainfall are 
as hopeless as in Egypt when the Nile floods 
fail. If the heaven is brass the earth will 
be iron. It could not long be denied that 
the famine had been underrated, and by a 
natural reaction a sort of panic set in, both 
in India and in England. Half the popula- 
tion and more of the business of Bombay 
vanished when plague followed in the 
footsteps of famine. At this crisis, when 
Reuter’s patrons demanded the _ truth— 
nothing extenuated, nothing exaggerated— 
he selected Mr. Merewether from a crowd 
of reporters to learn the exact facts and 
to make them known with all possible 
dispatch. 

His was a sadder pilgrimage than Dante’s 
through the “Inferno.” It lasted more days 
than the hours of the Italian’s. The culmina- 
tion of the one in the starvation of Ugolino 
and his four children was repeated a million 
times in the other. Shakspere’s lowest deep, 
that ‘‘man’s life’s as cheap as beast’s,”’ is no- 
thing to the lower deep which here opens. 
A mother who forgot her sucking child so as 
to have no compassion on the son of her 
womb when his tongue was cleaving to the 
roof of his mouth, was no more the strange 
thing the Hebrew prophet had thought it. 
Nor yet were eyes that consumed away in 
their sockets within skeletons who still stood 
on their feet. Photographs from the Mere- 
wether kodak present these abhorred ingre- 
dients to the eye beyond the power of words, 
and beyond imagination in Dante’s chambers 
of imagery. The investigator’s credentials 
gave him an inside view not only of the 
desolations which had been wrought, but, 
what is more, of the manifold endeavors to 
stay them which were on trial. His journeys 
were mainly by night, and, thanks to this 
economy of time, he could, within sixty- 
seven days, furnish an eye-witness’s reports 
regarding starvation and relief at nearly 
thirty points of darkest India, and those 
dotting an area two or three times as large 
as the British Islands. 

His first and last discovery was what all 
men know and what no man really feels, 
that whatever was doing would have done 
a more perfect work had it been begun 
sooner. He says that in provinces equally 
pinched the famine “‘butcher’s bill was no 
more than a tenth as large where relief came 
early as where it came late’”’ (p. 292). The 
same truth was exemplified in individual 
sufferers. When taken into hospitals, it 
was found with surprise that many had been 
unawares fatally famine-struck, and were be- 
yond hope. When at length the Indian Gov- 
ernment clearly saw the immensity of the 





task before it, its spirit mounted with the 
occasion. But haste sometimes hindered good 
speed, and, on the contrary, “monumental 
red-tapeism” (our author’s phrase) bound re- 
lief measures in chains and fetters of iron. 
The truth is, that no wealth or power, no 
skill or good will, could now say to the 
famine, Thus far, no further. But relief 
works were forthwith established. These 
were on a gigantic scale. One, for its supply 
of small copper coin, required “an almost 
continuous service of an elephant train” (p. 
148). Another was a camp which showed 
50,000 men working in one body. “It was 
soon found, however, that the herding to- 
gether of such a mass of human beings was 
flying in the face of Providence, and invoking 
the appearance of the dread ¢holera demon” 
(p. 261). Religious crowds, matted and 
massed together like a swarm of bees, are 
found in every sacred city of India when- 
ever famine appears. The present writer was 
caught at Kumbhakonam (interpreted ‘‘mouth 
of the water-jar’’) in an army of pilgrims 
which filled the city, importuning the rain 
goddess there enshrined to grant the one 
thing needful for their withering crops. There 
was no hotel, no Government bungalow, no 
station lodging, and no train for escape by 
railway. Allowed to sit up all night in the 
stifling waiting-room, he heard hundreds 
gathered round the station for an early train 
praying and wailing without ceasing all night 
long. In such throngs, Indign plagues are 
generated and propagated, just the same 
whether assemblages are sacred or secular. 

Monster camps were perhaps a temporary 
necessity. They did great good, but their 
operations were attended with much imme- 
diate waste and many ultimate evils. At 
the end of February, 1897, 2,948,085 persons 
were maintained at such establishments. 
The water supply was often poisoned at its 
sources by the sewage of the neighborhood, 
the shelter was only what could be built 
by the laborers in two days allowed them 
for that purpose, and the clothing only the 
rags which they had been unable to sell. 
They complained much of cold to Mr. Mere- 
wether. How much they suffered can be 
understood by those who, like the writer, 
have there within twenty-four hours felt 
equally afraid of sunstroke and of freezing. 
Thermometers are no measures of feeling. 
The highest ideal of sanitation is to ‘smear 
a room daily all over with cow-dung.” 

The wages paid at relief works were va- 
riable, rising and falling with the cost of 
the cheapest vegetable food in local markets. 
Had pay been higher than the purchasing 
power of such a ration, the seekers for it 
would have been beyond arithmetic. The 
results of work done often turned out to be 
no more than one-fifth of what was com- 
mon in ordinary contracts. Drones were 
safe. The penal ration was no deterrent. 
It could not be reduced much below the 
maximum, or starvation would follow—it 
did follow many times when there was no 
reduction. The dole dispensed by the head 
paymaster was more or less intercepted on 
its way down to the workman, and became 
like a sand-swallowed river which is smaller 
at mouth than at source. At one relief sta- 
tion, where the daily disbursement was four 
hundred and fifty rupees, it was ascertained 
that less than half of it was expended by 
the laborers for food—and nothing for lux- 
uries. What became of the residue? In the 
judgment of the local treasurer it was em- 
bezzled by underling intermediaries, some 
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of whom were detected in the presence of made up of sketches of Portland, by 8S. T. 


Mr. Merewether. 

Relief stations of the largest size were 
found inexpedient and were quickly broken 
up. They were infected with the curses of 
the military camps from which they often 
borrowed the name. Not being a necessity, 
they had no excuse for existence. In seve- 
ral, however, of considerable dimensions, Mr. 
Merewether found much to praise. It had 
been urged that wages could never be paid 
daily in one of.them, but he says: “I saw 
6,500 people paid in half an hour’ (p. 282), 
and details the process. Again, he saw ri- 
valry excited between competing gangs 
through an appeal to the native love of 
pomp and circumstance. The gang who dur- 
ing a week had yielded the greatest out- 
turn of work, were for the next week solemn- 
ly escorted to and from their task by the 
beat of a drum, and a professional tom-tomist 
had been specially engaged to relieve the 
monotony of the work with soul-inspiring 
music (p. 263). 

All through Mr. Merewether’s painful pil- 
grimage in famine districts the question what 
to do about it and how to do it was always 
before him. His conviction became firm that 
the system of public relief works ought to 
lose ground, and that of village relief ought 
to gain the ascendency. He shows village 
relief as propping the wall of society where 
it is weakest in time to keep it from fall- 
ing—saving villagers from selling cattle and 
tools, clothes and furniture, at ruinous sac- 
rifices, from eating their seed-corn, and 
snapping asunder all home ties—at last sell- 
ing themselves into coolie servitude beyond 
the sea. He shows up the grand works as 
disintegrating villages (which are preémi- 
nently the units of Indian life) as fatally as 
any band of kidnappers could. Such un- 
wieldy works multiply the dangers of fraud 
and oppression; they employ villagers on im- 
provements in which they cannot feel the 
interest they would in those at home. Hence 
they obtain only half-hearted service. They 
cannot lift up hands that hang down nor 
strengthen the feeble knees. To revive the 
villages which they have killed is now the 
hardest governmental labor. 

Christian missions as humanitarian insti- 
tutions in India have never come to the 
front as in these years of scarcity. Their 
praise is not only in the writings of Mere- 


‘ wether and Hawthorne, but in the mouths of 


English officials who had ignored or despised 
them. No other whites except the mission- 
aries are in touch with those whom famine 
pinches most. None are at all fit to be war- 
dens of orphans now more numerous than 
ever. None can make a little money leaven 
80 vast a mass. No class can be so safely 
trusted as honest and wise almoners of 
bounty. 





Historic Towns of New England. Edited by 
Lyman P. Powell. Putnams. 1898. Pp. 599. 

Historic Pilgrimages in New England. By 
Edwin M. Bacon. Boston: Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 1898. Pp. 473. 


The present fad for patriotic and historical 
societies—‘Sons,” “Daughters,” and “De- 
scendants” of every one and everything—is 
doubtless responsible for the new crop of 
guide-books and annals. We have before us 
specimens of the two classes into which such 
books can be divided. ‘Historic Pilgrimages 


in New England’ is the work of a single 
‘Historic Towns of New England’ is 


writer. 


The Nation. 


| 


; 


Packard; Rutland, by E. D. Mead; Salem, by | 


G. D. Latimer; Boston, by T. W. Higginson; 
Cambridge, by S. A. Eliot; Concord, by F. B. 
Sanborn; Plymouth, by Ellen Watson; Cape 
Cod Towns, by Katherine L. Bates; Deer- 


| fleld, by G. Sheldon; Newport, by Susan Coo- 





lidge; Providence, by W. B. Weeden; Hart- 
ford, by Mary K. Talcott; and New Haven, 
by F. H. Cogswell. The thirteen sketches in 


this latter volume are supposed to have been | 


edited by Lyman P. Powell; and the intro- 


duction, by G. P. Morris, has the singular | 


advantage of being so entirely disconnected 
from the rest of the book as to be equally 
serviceable hereafter as the preface to any 
other book. Some, at least, of the remaining 
contributors to this miscellany have a lite- 


rary reputation, but none have added to it | 


by their present work. We mean by this that 
no one of these essays shows the slightest 
evidence of the hand of a master, nor any 
sign of that complete devotion to a subject 





which forces the author to write because he | 


has a story which he must tell. 
said that Mr. 
edited the book; on reconsideration, we con- 
clude that he, or some one man, has really 
edited it with a flowing pen and a keen pair 
of scissors, as otherwise a dozen individual 
writers could not have maintained such a 
placid—we had almost said dreary—uniform- 
ity of style and treatment. We can, how- 
ever, cheerfully praise the illustrations, 
which, though not specially new in subject, 
are a relief to the text. 

Mr. Bacon’s volume is a guide-book of 
modern type, covering the history of various 


We have 


Powell is supposed to have | 
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ernment, which so influenced the public 
mind that they resulted in city government 
and the gradual evolution of ward politics 
and ward bosses. 

And yet, in view of the fearful degeneracy 
ot the daily press, we may rejoice that our 
children are supplied with clean and at 
tractive literature in books like these. Per- 
haps here and there the seed will take root, 
and a crop of true historians will arise 


Doctor Pascal. By Rmile Zola 
by Mary J. Serrano 


Translated 
Macmillan. Pp. 49! 
‘Doctor Pascal’ is the dast of the Rougon 
Macquart series to which M. Zola has de- 
voted the greater portion of his literary l|a- 
bors, and contains, as jis fitting, a larger 
measure than any of its predecessors of the 
author's theory of practice, his philosophy of 
life. Heredity has been the topic of the 
series from the beginning, the heredity of 
the Rougons and the Macquarts worked out 
under the conditions in France in the Second 
Empire; and Doctor Pascal, the son (ae the 
student of M. Zola will recollect) of Madame 
Félicité, studies the family tree of the Rou- 
gon-Macquarts as M. Zola himself had stu- 
died it, and announces M. Zola’s deductions 
Whether those deductions were anticipated 
by M. Zola at the time when he began the 
exposition which has reached its completion 

in them, the critic may well doubt. 

There have been from the first two per- 
sons in tne unity of M. Zola’'s inspiration, 
the bard and the doctrinaire, and they have 


belonged always to different philosophical 
; camps, and had different periods of pre 
dominance. In M. Zola’s earlier novels the 


places near Boston, and of course largely | 


devoted to that of the capital city. There 
is a show of information elicited under the 
pretence of rambles made by the author for 
the edification of a young companion, but 
the fiction is not amusing nor well main- 
tained. Still, we prefer the guidance of Mr. 
Bacon, whose pen has for years been in 
constant use in many fields of literature, to 
that of the syndicate responsible for the 
other volume. 

The trouble with such books as these is 
that there are too many rivals in the field. 
Take Boston, for example, as a_ subject. 
There is scarcely anything new to be said 
on the points handled in all alike. The old 
houses have left no traces, the few surviving 


portraits have been reproduced to satiety, | 


and the quotations from a few authorities 
are, as Macaulay would say, familiar to every 
school - boy. Although the town records 
have been published by the liberality of the 
city, no compiler of these books takes the 
trouble to read and digest this new material, 
to diseover and bring to lightimportant facts. 
Instead, we have a rehash of the old stock 
pieces, Gov. Winthrop, Peter Faneuil, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Samuel Adams; the Bea- 
con Hill and Faneuil Hall, the Tea-Party and 
the Boston Massacre. It is surely time to 
demand a surcease of the old, old stories, and 
the exercise of a little of the true spirit of 
historic inquiry. There is more value in 
the essays of Mr. C. W. Ernst on the deve- 
lopment of municipal government in Boston, 
brief and disjointed though they be, than in 
a hundred of these beautiful volumes, the 
product of the camera and the engraver. The 


fact that the ward system began with division | 


of the town between the various scavengers, 
in order to establish health regulations, be- 
comes of stupendous importance when we 
consider that hence came the local militia, 
the fire-system, and other forms of local gov- 





| generation 





bard is predominant, and the bard is “‘posi- 
tive,”’ as the French say, and pessimistic. In 
M. Zola's trilogy the doctrinaire is predomi- 
nant, and the doctrinaire is optimistic and 
mystical. ‘Doctor Pascal’ marks the tranai- 
tion from the earlier novels to the trilogy, 
and is the masterpiece neither of the bard 
nor of the doctrinaire, but the indispensable 
commentary on the masterpieces of both. 
“Ah, this heredity! what a subject of end- 
less meditation to him!"’ M. Zola exclaims of 
his hero. ‘“‘The strangest, the most wonder- 
ful part of it all, was it not, that the re- 
semblance between parents and children 
should not be perfect, mathematically ex- 
act? He had, in the beginning, made a gene- 
alogical tree of his family, especially traced, 
in which the influences from generation to 
were distributed equally—the 
father’s part and the mother’s part.” 


Out of evil, fatally, evil comes; there is the 
tragedy, done to the bard’s hand, and the 
finished pessimism. ‘‘But the living reality 
contradicted the theory at almost every 
point. Heredity, instead of being resem- 
blance, was an effort towards resemblatce 
thwarted by circumstances and environ- 
ment’’; there is the possibility of optimism 
and of the infinite approach to the per- 
fecting of man. “Atavism he doubted; it 
seemed to him, in spite of a remarkable in- 
stance, taken from his own family, that re- 
semblance at the end of two or three genera- 
tions must disappear by reason of accidents, 
of interferences, of a thousand possibie com - 
binations.”” It is doubtful whether any man 
of equal abilities, unless it was M. Zola’s 
master, Honoré de Balzac, ever “paid him- 
self’’ with scientific speculations so flimsy; 
between the bard and the doctrinalre there 
is little to choose, but the relation between 
them in M. Zola's mind is not obscure. 

“The wisdom of God hath methodized the 
course of things unto the advantage of good- 
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ness, and thinking considerators overlook not 
the tract thereof,’’ wrote Sir Thomas Browne 
in the seventeenth century; and M. Zola in 
the nineteenth has no other message to de- 
liver, and,in spite of his parade of positivism, 
has no credentials to offer beyond the simple 
faith that is in him. 


‘Perhaps he, too [Doctor Pascal], had been 
only a dreamer, for he had dreamed the most 
beautiful dreams, the final belief in a better 
world, where science should have bestowed 
incalculable power upon man—to accept 
everything, to turn everything to our hap- 
piness, to know everything, and to foresee 
everything; to make nature our servant, to 
live in the tranquillity of intelligence satis- 
fied. Faith in life, voluntary and regular 
labor, would suffice for health. Evil was only 
the unexplained side of things; suffering 
would one day assuredly be utilized.’’ 


And the book reaches its climax and its 
close in a scene ten months after Dr. Pascal 
has died, worn out with labor and devotion 
to his studies. Clotilde, his niece, and the 
mother of his posthumous child, 


“‘planced involuntarily at the ancestral tree 
spread out beside her. Yes, the menace was 
there—so many crimes, so much filth, side 
by side with so many tears and so much pa- 
tient goodness. And after so many 
terrible Rougons, so many vile Macquarts, 
still another had been born; life did not fear 
to create another of them. Even at 
the risk of producing monsters, it must of 
necessity create, never wearies of creating, 
in the hope, no doubt, that the healthy pit 
the good must one day prevail. 

mother nursing, was she [Clotilde] not. Fe 
image of the world continued and saved? 
She bent over, she looked into the child’s 
limpid eyes, which opened joyously, eager 
for the light. Again came a distant 
burst of music. This must be the apotheosis, 
the moment when Grandmamma Félicité, 
with her silver trowel, was laying the cor- 
ner-stone of the monument to the glory of 
the Rougons. The vast blue sky seemed 
gladdened by the Sunday festival; and in 
the warm silence of the workroom Clotilde 
smiled down at the child still nursing, his 
little arm flung straight up in the air like a 
banner of life.’ 





Manila and the Philippines. By M. A. Hamm. 

F. T. Neely. 1898. 

And now Margherita Arlina Hamm has 
given us the latest book on the Philippines, 
which makes the fourth on the same subject 
since the battle of Manila Bay. It is dedi- 
cated “to Rizal and Aguinaldo, the dead 
martyr and living hero,” and the preface 
states that the context is based on notes 
made by the author while a resident and 
traveller in the Far Hast, some of which 
have already been used in newspaper corre- 
spondence. The volume contains a chapter 
on Luzon, one on Manila, several on the 
manners and customs of the people, archi- 
tecture and shops, one each on Iloilo, Cebu, 
and Sulu, and a dozen on the inhabitants of 
the archipelago, the animal world, mines 
and minerals, typhoons, and the outlying isl- 
ands. The author goes into many minute 
details about local peculiarities in custom, 
construction, and mode of life, which range 
all the way from the stitching used in mak- 
ing pineapple-cloth to the abuses which 
brought about the brotherhood of the Ka- 
tipunan and revolution of 1896. She con- 
cludes her book with a chapter on the future 
of the Philippines, in which we read that 
this depends chiefly on the great Powers of 
to-day. She states that the soil is rich, the 
climate salubrious, the harbors on the coast 
safe, and the archipelago capable of support- 
ing a hundred million human beings in com- 
fort. Miss Hamm thinks that the only things 
needed are justice and wisdom to make the 





Filipinos develop into importers of shiploads 
of flour, textiles, rails, preserved meats, 
boots, shoes, and machinery. 

The author seems to have got together a 
good deal of specific information about these 
much-discussed islands, but we do not take 
it for granted that she has personally ex- 
amined many of the conditions of things 
which she describes. She has read well, 
talked with others who have seen more than 
she has, and does not doubt for a moment 
that, after the exercise of justice and wis- 
dom, steel rails will flow into the country, 
the natives will change their diet from rice 
to canned goods, and suddenly take to wear- 
ing gloves and shoes, and the whole archipe- 
lago will teem with prosperity and com- 
merce. Since the author speaks of the cli- 
mate as salubrious, it is not to be supposed 
she has remained in the islands long enough 
to suffer from climatic maladies that damp- 
enenthusiasm, While her production is pure- 
ly that of a correspondent, it makes interest- 
ing reading, and its 218 pages contain both in- 
formation and anecdote. It is cheaply manu- 
factured, and contains twenty-three illus- 
trations. 





The Wild Fowl of the United States and 
British Possessions. By Daniel Giraud 
Elliot, F.R.S.E., etc. Francis P. Harper. 
1898. 8vo, pp. xxii, 316, frontispiece por- 
trait and 63 -plates. 


We should have more to say of this excel- 
lent work were it not that we reviewed 
Mr. Elliot’s two previous volumes at con- 
siderable length, and all that we have said 
of them is equally applicable, mutatis mutan- 
dis, to the present case. By the “Wild 
Fowl’ of the title Mr. Elliot means the 
Anatide, or family of the swans, geese, 
ducks, and mergansers, of great economic 
importance and of special interest to sports- 
men. His previous books, to which we have 
referred, were respectively upon the Limicole 
or shore birds, and the Galline or order 
which includes poultry; each of which groups 
is comparable with the Anatide in the points 
just said. The three together possess prob- 
ably greater attractiveness to a larger number 
of persons than all other birds put together; 
and the “‘trilogy’’ now completed may be 
rated as one three-volume work, of uniform 
excellence throughout. The numerous illus- 
trations of the Wild Fowl are mainly by the 
same artist, Mr. E. L. Sheppard, to whose 
merits and what we consider his limitations 
we have before referred; but in the present 
instance the author has collaborated to some 
extent in producing the plates. The frontis- 
piece will be recognized by Mr. Elliot’s many 
friends as the very man they know intimately 
—the naturalist himself, as distinguished 
from the man of the world and of affairs 
represented in the portrait which has hither- 
to had a wider circulation. This presentment 
may be held to atone for the versification 
with which our genial author has been tempt- 
ed to opgn and close the present volume. 
Non omnes omnia possumus—which may be 
taken to mean that there is not a ‘possum up 
every gum-tree. 

Mr. Elliot shows in this instance more 
clearly than before his superiority to that 
rule of thumb of A. O. U. Code which dic- 
tates that original misspellings of generic 
and specific names shall be inviolate for 
ever, and is justly severe upon those whom 
he styles the advocates of illiteracy—those 
whom Dr. Coues calls “‘impurists” when they 





twit him with being a purist. He has per- 
haps twenty departures, in this single family 
Anatide, from the supposed established 
nomenclature of the A. O. U. Check-list, 
some of the changes being merely ortho- 
graphic, others affecting the status of genera 
and species or subspecies. We are satisfied 
that most of these innovations are sound, 
and anticipate with confidence their prompt 
adoption by the Committee on Nomenclature 
which holds the fate of all names in the hol- 
low of its collective hand. One neat point 
Mr. Elliot makes is that Harelda, usually 
unexplained and supposed to be a nonsense 
word, is an original misprint for Havelda, 
derived from a Scandinavian or Icelandic 
word meaning “‘sea-duck.”” The etymology of 
Branta from fpévOocs, Greek name of some 
water-fowl, is also correctly given, as are 
the unwonted but proper spellings of M« for 
Aig, Athyia tor Aythya, and Gdemia for 
Oidemia. Perhaps we may some day discover 
an etymon for Leach’s term Dafila, but it 
still remains a mystery, if not mere nonsense, 





The Bayeux Tapestry; A History and De- 
scription, by Frank Rede Fowke. London: 
George Bell & Sons; New York: Macmillan. 
1898. 


In the little museum connected with the 
public library of the town of Bayeux in Nor- 
mandy is preserved a very remarkable piece 
of embroidery. This is more than 200 feet 
long, and about eighteen inches wide; a piece 
of linen upon which a long series of designs 
have been worked with the needle and in 
worsted. It is admitted on all hands that 
the subject of the embroidery is the inva- 
sion of England by Duke William of 
Normandy, the details of the Battle of Hast- 
ings, and the conquest of the country. The 
only serious dispute is as to whether the 
work is absolutely contemporary with its 
chief actors, or is of a somewhat later epoch. 
The name commonly given to it in English, 
“the Bayeux Tapestry,’ is, of course, a mis- 
translation of the French Tapisserie de Bay- 
eug; in no sense is it a tapestry, using that 
word with the common English meaning. The 
prefatory chapter of the volume under con- 
sideration relates the story of this monument 
of old time, and states the arguments for its 
greater or less antiquity, and for and against 
the old tradition that Queen Matilda directed 
its manufacture. The final sentences of this 
history (p. 23) give the reasons for the au- 
thor’s conviction that it was originally a 
church work. ‘I conclude,’’ says Mr. Fowke, 
“the tapestry to be a contemporary work in 
which Queen Matilda had no part, and that 
it was probably ordered for his Cathedral by 
Bishop Odo, and made by Norman work-peo- 
ple at Bayeux.” 

The authentic documentary record of the 
tapestry dates back not so very far. In 1562, 
when the cathedral at Bayeux was pillaged 
by the Huguenots, the embroidery was con- 
cealed for awhile, apparently in the town 
hall, and afterwards restored to the church, 
where it was used for decoration. Being 
there, it was naturally disregarded as an his- 
torical monument, or as a work of art, by 
the people of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, but Montfaucon’s fa- 
mous work contains a drawing of it, and at 
that time (that is to say, about 1730) papers 
were read about it, and discussion grew 
somewhat interesting. It went to Paris in 
revolutionary times, after having risked de- 
struction as a thing of no consequence. In 
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Paris it was somewhat celebrated; 
back to Bayeux on the fall of Napoleon, and 
then it was adjusted, like a modern movable 
panorama, and rolled upon two cylinders. It 
is only since 1842 that it has been securely 
placed and cared -for in a serious way. 

So much for the history of the piece in 
modern times. As to its character, its pur- 
pose, the record contained in it, the curious 
information it gives concerning costumes and 
armor—the rest of the book is devoted to it. 
The text from page 25 to 136 contains a de- 
scription of each picture which has been 
selected by the author from the continuous 
band of decoration. Then follows an index, 
and then a series of seventy-nine half-tone 
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the expeditions, 
was, 


and that the present one 
therefore, superfluous. We were agree- 


| ably disappointed to find that this was not 


plates, reproducing with some success, and | 


on a scale of two-ninths of the original, the 
parts which, as above stated, were selected 
for analysis. The volume, therefore, is a 


piece of history of singular value to those | 


who have not ready access to larger and 
fuller reproductions, or to the piece itself, 
and it also serves as a very faithful and 
fairly complete guidebook for the fanous 
embroidery. 
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With Peary near the Pole. By Eivind Astrup. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1898. | 
362 pp. 8vo. Ill’d. 
Mr. Astrup will be remembered as the 


companion of Peary during the adventurous 
and successful journey to the northern bor- 
der of the Inland Ice, and also as a member 
of the second expedition which in 1893-4 at- 
tempted to continue these explorations, but 
was defeated by exceptional bad weather 
that made it impossible to carry out Peary’s 
plans. The present volume is a translation 
from the Norwegian original, by Mr. H. J. 
Bull, and is well illustrated from sketches 
and photographs by the author. 

It might be supposed that the volumes al- 
ready published by Mr. and Mrs. Peary must 
cover everything of interest connected with 
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the case. It is, of course, true that the es- 
sential facts of their work, with the fullest 
detail, are contained in Mr. Peary’s volumes. 
But Astrup’s story not only gives in com- 
pact form the outlines of the work done by 
the expeditions with which he was connected, 
but adds to this the details of an important 
exploration of the shores of Melville Bay 
made by him in person, and also some very 
fresh and entertaining observations on the 
natives of this desolate region. Without li- 
terary pretension or tendency to gush, the 
author has told his experiences very happily. 
His personal enthusiasm and interest in his 
work are conspicuous on every page, and 
make his book pleasant and interesting to 
the reader. Indeed, for the average reader, 
who is not an Arctic expert and does not 
care for minute details of travel and out- 
fitting, we feel justified in recommending 
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profound or monographic, but it does contain 
a great deal of welcome matter, akhough 
the work of an untrained observer 

The book is handsomely printed and wel! 
illustrated; but the map of Greenland is 
roughiy drawn and there is no index 
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this little volume as the best and most in- | 


teresting account of its subject that has yet 


| been printed. A large proportion of it is de- 





voted to the Eskimo of Northwest Green- 
land, whose good qualities are frankly re- 
cognized and heartily appreciated. 

It has always been cause for regret that 
no trained anthropologist formed one of the 
members of the various expeditions which 
have wintered in the vicinity of Cape York 
since the Polaris expedition, and that Bes- 
sels’s volume on the Eskimos of this re- 
gion has never been available in transla- 
tion. These Eskimos are certainly one of 
the most interesting groups of people known 
to the ethnologist, on account of the ex- 
traordinary isolation in which they have 
existed until very lately. Yet no mono- 
graphic study of them has been made, and, 
until the publication of the book now under 
review, their social characteristics have been 
almost wholly ignored in the reports of ex- 
plorers. The account given by Astrup is not 
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